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GenTLEMEN,—Another year has rolled on 
in the history of King’s College since the 
last address, on an occasion similar to the 
present; a period which, in after years, 
must always be looked back upon as of deep 
interest in the annals of the medical depart- 
ment of the institution, The establishment 
of a hospital in immediate connection with 
the college,—in many respects under the 
same patronage and influence,—forms an 
era in the progress of the medical school, too 
remarkable to pass without observation. 
Eighteen months have not yet elapsed since 
this charity was opened, whilst nearly thir- 
teen thousand patients have participated in 
its benefits ; and there is now ample testi- 
mony, if, indeed, such proof was ever deemed 
necessary, that the efficiency of our medi- 
cal classes and welfare of the pupils are in 
agreat measure identified with its prospe- 
rity. The noble objects of the original 
founders of King’s College may also be 
deemed to have been more extensively car- 
ried out by these recent arrangements,—for, 
whilst the dissemination of knowledge and 
the instruction of youth have thus been 
greatly facilitated,—whilst the chief object 
of all human institutions, the advancement of 
civilisation by the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, has been steadily held in view,—whilst 
the leading features of the institution have 
never been lost sight of, and whilst their motto 
has ever been “Sancte et sapienter,” the 
great virtue of charity has been prominently, 
and, itis to be hoped, permanently, mingled up 
with all-that has already been considered 
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good and great in the college,—whilst the 
blessings of education are widely dissemi- 
nated from under this roof to hundreds, who 
have happily never experienced either pri- 
vations or bodily distress, who are still young 
and little acquainted with the miseries and 
fearful ailments which are the lot of so many 
of their fellow-creatures, the sister blessing 
of charity is yearly dispensed, within the 
walls of the hospital, to thousands of unfortu- 
nate sufferers, who are thus, as it were, the 
noblest proofs that religion, wisdom, and 
charity, go hand in hand in the furtherance 
of every good which can adorn and benefit 
the human race. 

The honourable task of delivering our an- 
nual introductory address has been assigned 
to me, on the present occasion ; and though 
I might dilate at greater length on the advan- 
tages of our hospital to the pupils attending 
within these walls, I must confine myself to 
other subjects which may seem more perti- 
nent to the objects of this meeting. 

To those present who are enrolled as 
pupils of a former season, I must offer the 
congratulations of my colleagues, and my 
own, at again seeing them on these benches. 
They must be aware that our address to-day 
is not so much intended for them, as for those 
who are now about to enter on the path al- 
ready trodden by their seniors, and to whose 
perceptions everything has the freshness of 
novelty, coupled, however, with obscurity. 
Whilst, then, I address myself chiefly to the 
latter class, I must request the indulgence 
of those to whom the subject-matter of this 
lecture cannot appear of the same interest ; 
for the field has been already so often 
trodden, that it is indeed a difficult task to 
select such topics as shall serve as theme 
of attraction to those previously initiated. 

The profession of medicine has in all ages 
exerted a powerful influence in society,—so 
much indeed that it may appear a work of su- 
pererogation to say so; yet the fact is gratifying, 
and the pride I have in being a member of an 
honourable profession, which has throughout 
all history been so highly esteemed, and had 
such sway over the welfare and actions of 
mankind, may plead my apology for direct- 
ing your attention to the subject. In ancient 
times so highly was medicine esteemed, that 
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its origin was, in the opinion of many, the re- 
sult of Divine ivterposition ; and though, 
doubtless, such a phrase was often used me- 
taphorically, it sufficiently evinces the ex- 
alted rank which medicine held even in 
these remote ages. At a subsequent date 
the great Roman orator confesses the general 
opinion,—Deorum immortalium inventioni 
consecrata est ars medica. In the ancient 
annals of the profession, names are to be 
found which throw lustre alike on the human 
intellect and on the art of medicine. Passing 
over the mythological history of the art, it is 
related of Hippocrates, who is held as the 
father of medicine, “ that his country, grate- 
ful for the benefits and honours he had con- 
ferred upon her, ra: g with his renown, The 
inhabitants of Argos voted him a statue of 
guld ; and he was more than once crowned 
by the Athenians, and initiated into the most 
sacred mysteries of their religion,—a distinc- 
tion the highest they could confer, as one 
scarcely ever permitted to strangers. After 
his death, universal and almost divine ho- 
nours were paid to his memory. Mankind 
recognised his eminent personal services ; 
and by his writings he had made all posterity 
his debtor. Temples were erected to him, 
and his altars covered with offerings.” 
Aristotle, though not a physician, has ever 
been deemed a kindred spirit ; and ithas been 
said of him, that “ from the time of Alexander 
the Great down to the reformations of Luther 
and Calvin, all the philosophy of Asia and 
Europe paid tribute to his master-spirit.” 
At first the preceptor of the great conqueror, 
he latterly enjoyed his patronage and friend- 
ship ; and the monarch during his campaigns 
collected whatever was rare and valuable in 
natural history for the use of the philosopher. 
The modern Alexander has left behind him 
his last solemn avowal, that his favourite sur- 
geon was the most virtuous man he had ever 
known. In all ages and in every country 
the practitioners of medicine have been 
deemed worthy of the most exalted dignities ; 
nations and princes have contended for their 
services; and in the present day, wherever 
Civilisation extends, they hold positions alike 
creditable to themselves, and illustrative of 
the estimation in which their profession is 
held by their fellow-men. They occupy an 
important station in allGovernment services : 
no fleet, no army, can be without a due com- 
plement of medical officers; every embassy 
has its share; and no expedition, whether 
in the pursuit of conquest, wealth, or in the 
advancement of science, and whether it has 
to brave the fearful and fatal vicissitudes of 
an unwholesome climate, or the equally dan- 
gerous and more ruthless influence of op- 
posing man, is allowed to quit its native 
shores unprovided with a medical staff: the 
highest in command, or the most ignorant in 
the service, looks upon the medical officer 
with esteem and confidence; and the aspi- 
rant to wealth and renown, whether in the 


enjoyment of the most robust health and 
buoyancy of spirits, or laid low on the bed 
of sickness, still looks upon his professional 
friend as he who, under Providence, is to 
carry him onwards with physical energy, or, 
perhaps, to enable him to return (even with 
broken hopes and shattered frame) to his 
native soil, and to the friends and associations 
of his earlier and happier years. 

But, Gentlemen, it is in the private walks 
of society that the influence of the medical 
man is most felt and most appreciated. It 
is here that, in addition to professional skill, 
he has the opportunity of displaying the 
higher qualities of his nature ; and he has 
frequently the gratification of knowing, that 
by his integrity, sound discretion, and moral 
worth, he has conferred peace and happiness 
on individuals and on families, and, even in 
his single capacity, contributed greatly to 
hold together and strengthen all those endear- 
ing ties and associations which are characte- 
ristic features of civilised society. In time 
of health he is esteemed as a friend or com- 
panion, and is a welcome guest in every fa- 
mily. When danger threatens from accident 
or sickness, not a moment is lost in securing 
his presence, which then is absolutely de- 
manded ; he now, perhaps, becomes the de- 
positary of important information, much is 
entrusted to his honour as well as to his pro- 
fessional skill ; and whether he is the attend- 
ant on the sick bed of a revered parent, a 
beloved child, an esteemed friend, perhaps 
the married partner of all the joys and sor- 
rows of life, he is looked upon as a kind of 
guardian angel; every expression of his 
countenance is carefully watched,—every 
word he utters is listened to in breathless 
suspense ; his report of the sufferer’s condi- 
tion is like the summing up of a judge ina 
case of life or death; even when circum- 
stances have assumed the most unfavourable 
aspect, he still has it in his power, without 
o’erstepping the bounds of propriety, to hold 
out some pleasing consolation or hope; 
and when, on the other hand, he announces 
that the crisis of danger has passed, the silent 
but expressive joy which he thus spreads 
around, carries conviction to the heart that 
much important trust has indeed been re- 
posed in him. 

Looking forward then, Gentlemen, to fulfil 
the duties of such a position, there can be 
little difficulty in perceiving the prominent 
objects to be held in view by the student of 
medicine. He is not only called upon to lay 
in a store of professional knowledge, but he 
is bound to cultivate such moral and intellec- 
tual qualifications, as shall fit him to command 
the confidence of those who look to him for 
the blessings of health, and to deserve the 
esteem and friendship of his equals or his 
superiors in whatever part of the world, and 
under whatever circumstances his lot may be 
cast. Already, in your previous education, 
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ture has been laid; time, opportunity, and 
professional study will be required to com- 
plete it. 

The youngest here will, doubtless, be 
aware, that among the various divisions 
and subdivisions of the practitioners of the 
healing art, two great classes are composed 
of physicians and surgeons, and, in this 
country at all events, another may be added, 
—the general practitioner; a kind of com- 
pound, as it were, of the two former, com- 
bining many of the best qualities of both, 
without that kind of aristocratic affectation, 
if I may so say, which is occasionally too 
prominent in both the physician and surgeon, 
and which in my opinion would, in general, 
be “more honoured in the breach than the 
observance.” Of such distinctions, how- 
ever, the student ought to take but little 
notice ; his chief object should be, to acquire 
as general and as perfect a knowledge of 
everything appertaining to the education of a 
medical man, as the limited period of his 
studies will permit. He may from the very 
first entertain ideas of being the pure physi- 
cian or the pure surgeon, in the sense in 
which these terms are generally received in 
the present day, but it should only be in 
after years that he should direct his sole aim 
to either department. Doubtless there is 
much to be admired in the accomplished 
physician and surgeon; but to be “ pure” 
as either, is a negative virtue (if I maybe 
allowed the expression) to which few can 
lay claim: and it cannot be overlooked that 
these parties merely float, as it were, on the 
surface of the profession; whilst its great 
body is composed of those who practise in 
both departments, and who in many respects 
are the most useful members of the profes- 
sion, and in consequence most entitled to 
public confidence and esteem. It must be 
admitted, however, that this is not always 
the case; and in England in particular, the 
reason for this may be, the deplorable state 
of the law, which seems to estimate and re- 
munerate professiona! services by the quan- 
tity of medicines supplied to the patient. 
This is indeed, Gentlemen, an unfortunate 
predicament for a man of education, when 
his knowledge tells him that the best judg- 
ment may occasionally be displayed in limit- 
ing, or altogether omitting, the use of medi- 
cines. But I fear that the public, in a great 
measure, as well as the law, encourage this 
state of matters, by erroneously judging of 
the quality of the practitioner by the quan- 
tity of medicine he prescribes. I trust that 
these observations are understood by you as 
I intend them. I am an advocate for ditfer- 
ent grades in the profession, and have no 
objections for any one properly qualified to 
call himself a “ pure” physician or “ pure” 
surgeon, or to devote all his energies to one 
particular department ; but whatever his 
position may be, I deem it no more than his 
duty to have a due share of consideration for 


practitioners in the other departments, more 
especially the general practitioner, as he is 
called;—he who, like Hippocrates and 
Galen of old, judiciously combines in his 
professional services a certain share of know- 
ledge of the duties of both, 

In the early part of the history of medicine, 
when the Greek and Arabian schools flou- 
rished, notwithstanding the crudity of many 
of the doctrines of these times, it may be said 
with truth that medicine was cultivated and 
taught as a science ; and though in modern 
times we smile at such doctrines, even when 
allied with the name of Aristotle, as that the 
heart has three ventricles—that all the nerves 
originate from this organ—that the brain is a 
combination of earth and water, of no mate- 
rial importance to the animal economy, we 
must, on the other hand, admit the amazing 
extent of knowledge possessed by the cele- 
brated men of these schools. The collateral 
branches of knowledge, botany, zoology, and 
comparative anatomy, were all, more or less, 
cultivated long before the Christian era. 
sculapius, who lived before the Trojan war, 
is said to have taught clinical medicine, and 
more than a thousand years since the 
science of chemistry was added to medi- 
cine. Indeed, though the modern physician 
has throws ~~~ additional light on all per- 


taining \ .ession ; though in the course 
of years. »y te accumulation of facts, and 
by the .zased facilities of study, he has 


confirmed its scientific character, it must be 
allowed that the path had been'made compa- 
ratively easy by antecedent labourers; many 
diseases had been so accurately described, as 
to leave little to be added,—manv medicines at 
present in high repute were well known in 
former times ; and in surgery it is difficult to 
refer to much of importance that was not 
known previous to the time of Celsus. It 
even now seems wonderful that Harvey was 
not anticipated in hts great discovery of the 
circulation, when we reflect that Hippo- 
crates seems to have had his mind directed 
to the subject,—that Erisistratus knew and - 
named the valves of the heart,—that Xeno- 
phon was aware that a ligature round a limb 
restrained bleeding,—that even the pulse 
was known, though its true cause was not. 
I refer to these matters at present, to show 
you that medicine had assumed a scientific 
character even in these remote ages. In 
these early times, however, the doctrines of 
the day, both with reference to the art and 
science, were but too often of an empirical 
character ; the effect, perhaps, of a single 
master-spirit, breaking down all former pre- 
cept, and marking out a course for himself 
which, whether founded in reason cr folly, 
should carry a host of followers in his train. 
In modern times such effects are seldom pro- 
duced ; for though we, also, have our master 
spirits, there are certain principles connected 
with medicine which no talent, no influence 





of any kind could gainsay; moreover, ac- 
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cording to the constitution of modern society, | scientific acquirements, and superadded to 
no system of medicine which should entirely | these a practical knowledge of what are 
deviate from all hitherto known, could, with- | technically termed pharmacy, medicine, and 
out investigation and proof, be considered | surgery, will place you in the rank of sci- 
worthy of the smallest professional notice, | entific practitioners. 

nor would its advocate be considered within} Gentlemen, permit me to express a 
the pale of the profession. Medicine is now | hope that you are not commencing, what 
founded on such well-established principles, | we may term the worldly business of 
and the teacher of medicine being now re-| life, without a just estimation of the nature 
cognised in this capacity by large bodies of | and difficulties of the study of medicine. On 


those who, from their position and age, are 
looked up to as the heads of the profession, 
that, if it be a science at all (which no reason- 
able person will doubt), it must in these 
times be taught and learnt as a science. 
Many years have not gone past, when any 
one who chose to take upon himself the 
duties of a teacher, might commence forth- 


the very threshold, you have the laborious 
task before you, of undergoing such a course 
| of instruction and self-acquirement, as shall 
‘enable you to obtain the diploma, degree, 
| certificate, or whatever other title it may 
| have, which legally constitutes a member of 
the profession. You will then be left to 
\take your own course, as it were, and it 


with at his own convenience, and in such a| will rest with yourselves what additional 
manner as he thought proper, and great| honours you may obtain; but do not sup- 
might be his success and popularity ; but it) pose that even then your studies are at an 
cannot have escaped the notice of those|end. In your professional avocations you 
already in the profession, that such a system | will soon find that, even with the possession 
is rapidly drawing to a close,—that lectures | of a well-grounded and widely-cultivated 
delivered by separate and single teachers,| education, your every-day duties require 
perhaps in their private dwellings, are now careful consideration. However widely 
scarcely deemed respectable; and that all | applicable the principles of medicine may be, 
efficient teaching is conducted by congre- | —however easy ofapplication in certain forms 
gated schools or colleges, composed of mem- | of disease, it will soon be apparent that in 
bers of the profession, who have in various | some instances there will be great difficulty 


ways evinced capacity for their duties,— 
who are actuated by laws which united wis- 
dom and experience have proved te be the 
best guides for conducting the education of 
those entering the profession. 

You are now, Gentlemen, about to begin 
the study of those principles which consti- 
tute the science of medicine. Already many 
of you may be, to a certain extent, ac- 
quainted with the art; you may have ad- 
ministered drugs, abstracted blood, and even 
witnessed, nay, conducted, a share of prac- 
tice, but as yet without that knowledge 
which elevates the regularly-educated prac- 
titioner above the rank of empiricism. You 
are now about to study the structure of that 
machine whose physical integrity, in as far 


as is in consonance with the laws of nature, | 


and the limited power which man possesses, 
it will be your duty, in your future occupa- 
tions, to superintend and cherish. You are 


in applying them, whilst others will be met 
with which defy all known rules. 

Let not these remarks damp the ardour of 
your feelings, however ; let them rather have 
the effect of encouraging those habits of in- 
dustry which are so essential to success in 
the medical profession ; and do not imagine 
either that in fgiving your sedulous devotion 
to the study of your profession, you are doing 
more than the necessity demands : in all pre- 
vious ages, and in the present day, those 
only have been distinguished who have thus 
conducted themselves. It is related of the 
celebrated Arabian physician Avicenna, who 
lived upwards of eight hundred years ago, 
that “ with an ardent thirst after knowledge, 
/an amazing capacity of apprehension, and 
an industry which scarcely allowed time for 
the refreshment of nature, he far outstrip- 
ped his cotemporaries: during the night, 
when his faculties were exhausted, he is 





about to study the phenomena of life within | said to have warded off the approaches of 
the machine ; the laws which regulate the | sleep by a thousand contrivances. But so 
movements of the whole, or an individual absorbed were frequently his whole mind in 
part; the functions of each texture, of each | his calculations, that when slumber did over- 





organ ;—in a state of health, that you may have 
a just appreciation of the whole machine in 
its perfect condition; and in disease, that 
you may be enabled to apply those therapeu- 
tical agents, which the experience of your 
predecessors has ascertained to be most 
effectual, in averting or retarding such 


take him, he is said in his dreams to have 
solved problems that baffled his waking 
hours. Enthusiastic and impetuous in his 
temperament, no difliculties could daunt him, 
no obstacles interrupt his progress; and 
success, so far from satisfying his ardour, 
was only an incentive to further exertion.” 


changes as are known to be detrimental, But, to-come nearer to our owntime, I may 


perhaps fatal, to the whole machine. Che- 
mistry, anatomy, physiology, and the colla- 


refer to the unwearied industry, the enthusi- 
astic devotion which characterised the great 


teral branches which tend to their illustration, | investigations and pursuits of the entire pro- 
are now to form the groundwork of your | fessional life of Jenner,—pursuits which 
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have immortalised his name ; the result of| an often-told story, that Galen considered 
which has been to render nearly innocuous | ' himself fortunate in having had opportunities 
one of the greatest scourges of the human | of examining two human skeletons preserved 
race. The name of John Hunter may well | at Alexandria, and that he recommended all 
be brought forward for my present purpose: | wh» were anxious to acquire a thorough 
whatever may have been his original and na- | knowledge of osteology to repair to that 
tural talent, it cannot be doubted that his| city; and, to come nearer to the present 
industry was equally conspicuous. His | times, there must be many in this hall, who 
professional studies (usually continued for| know the difficulties the student in Great 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four) may be | Britain had, within these few years, to con- 
said to have ended only with his life. Tn n a/ tend with in keeping pace with his continen- 
few weeks you will hear his name familiarly | tal cotemporaries in the science of anatomy; 
used by your teachers as a household word ; | for it has only been of late that anatomical 
his works must be respected so long as the | inv estigation has in this country been deemed 
science of medicine is cultivated ; his writ-|a lawful pursuit: but now, Gentlemen, it 
ings will ever exist with the annals of our I is no longer necessary to go ‘abroad for this 
profession ; his magnificent collection of pre- {essential part of your education, for, under a 
parations, under the fostering care of the | wise and enlightened enactment, our schools 
College of Surgeons, will, it may be hoped, | are sufficiently provided for. Without hav- 
endure for generations yet to come ; and it| ing to resort to foreign countries in pursuit 
may be said of him, as of the great English jof museums and of teachers, the English 
bard, “he was not of an age, but for all | student can now find in his own country the 
time.” finest collections in Europe, and teachers 
I might cite many other examples to} who, in enthusiasm and industry, will give 
encourage you i» the honourable path of | place to none: each department of study is 
industry which you are now commen- | taught by individuals who give it their un- 
cing, but shall content myself with one | divided attention, and is illustrated by dia- 
more. My colleague, to whom our introduc-| grams, sketches, preparations, cases, and 
tory address of last season was consigned, | Gitocten, combining the most elementary 
referred to many living examples of success- | with the most extended and complete courses 
ful industry in our profession; and, doubt-!of instruction; and it may be said with 
less, had he mentioned names, he would | truth, that a medical student need not go far 
have emphatically pronounced that of|from his own home to acquire a thorough 
Astley Cooper ;—one of the brightest lights | knowledge of his profession. I do not mean 
in modern times,who has within these twelve | you, however, by these remarks, to suppose 
months passed into an honourable grave, ‘that I discourage the prevailing custom of 
loaded alike by the respect, esteem, and re-| resorting to foreign schools in pursuit of 
wards of society: affording a_ brilliant knowledge : next to a steady education at 
example, even in the vale of years, and|some school of note at home, I deem this 
when fortune had showered upon him her | system the best; but I cannot help reprobat- 
highest emoluments and honours, of that | ing the method pursued by some, of moving 
active pursuit of scientific knowledge and} from place to place at every new session: 
those industrious habits, which may well be | for long experience has taught me to look 
made the model of excellence for those who | upon such parties as having, either a very 
aspire to follow in the same profession. erroneous idea of the nature of their studies, 
Gentlemen, I trust that I am not misun-|or the intention of delaying the period 
derstood in making these remarks: you | for their trials to the most distant day in 
cannot all expect to equal a Jenner, a/their power. As students, Gentlemen, let 
Hunter, or a Cooper. I have mentioned | me recommend you to consider that your 
these names, and might have referred to| main duty is to acquire a knowledge of the 
many others of almost equal note, to show | elements of your profession ; and this I ima- 
the patient labour bestowed by such men in| gine you can do more satisfactorily, and more 
the pursuit of knowledge, and to give you | advantageously, by remaining during three 
some idea of what may be required on your | or more sessions at some teaching establish- 
part. Instead of repressing your zeal, by| ment of acknowledged efficiency, than by 
representing the difficulties in your path, it! moving from one to another: but when the 
ought rather to be my duty to encourage you | | prescribed period of study has elapsed, and 
to brave manfully whatever obstacles you | when you have passed the legal ordeal of 
may have to encounter; and warmly may 1! examination, you ought by all means to avail 
congratulate the modern student on the ad-! yourselves of every opportunity of visiting 
vantages he possesses over all his predeces- | different schools of character in all parts of 
sors; for though it is true that a more ex-| Enrope, with the laudable intention of add- 
tended and more varied course of study is! ing to the stores of knowledge you may al- 
now required than in former times, it is| ready have acquired. 
equally apparent that the facilities for ac-| Gentlemen, on such an occasion as this, 
quiring information are at the same time/it is part of my duty to say something 
much more numerous and available. It is;about our arrangements in this institu- 
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tion; but on this subject I will be very 
brief, as I can refer you to the printed pro- 
spectus, copies of which may be had in the 
secretary's office. 

The courses of instruction which you will 
have the opportunity of pursuing under the 
different professors here, are such as may 
entitle you to present yourselves for exami- 
nation to any licensing body, and are calcu- 
lated to fit you alike for positions under Go- 
vernment, or for private practice. It has 
been our endeavour so to arrange the hours 
of attendance, that no one lecture can inter- 
fere with another, and a due proportion of 
time has been allotted for attendance at the 
hospital during the visits of the medical offi- 
cers. One important matter we have kept 
faithfully in view, the avoidance of calling 
you from your homes to attend evening lec- 
tures. I shall not detain you at the present 
time in pointing out the advantages of al- 
lowing you to have the evening to yourselves, 
but shall content myself with stating my 
conviction, that the change is a great im- 
provement on the old system. of setting aside 
important lectures to what were considered 
the spare hours of the teacher and student. 
We may take credit to ourselves for leading 
the way in London on this point, and I hope 
soon to see the system followed in other 
schools in the metropolis, as it must go far 
to alter and improve a system of education, 
which has hitherto been based on the idea, 
that the business of a druggist’s shop, and 
the compounding of medicine, constitute the 
chief features of preliminary medical in- 
struction. 

Whilst referring to our internal arrange- 
ments, [ ought not to neglect to draw your 





professional opportunity is secured, a whole- 
some, yet not over-rigid, system of discipline is 
enforced,which they are aware will be of vast 
importance in the early years of a student’s 
life. It must be gratifying to those who 
have already advocated this system in King’s 
College, to perceive that similar arrangements 
are contemplated elsewhere, and that it 
meets with the approbation of some of the 
highest professional authorities of the day. 

Here, Gentlemen, let me remind you, as 
it is to be your future occupation to take 
care of the lives of your fellow-men, it is 
of paramount importance that you should at- 
tend to your own health, for without this 
blessing the greatest genius, industry, and 
opportunity will go for nothing. This is 
as much a duty that you owe your friends 
as any other part of your conduct. I am 
sure that I speak the sentiments of my col- 
leagues when I give utterance to my own, 
that we do not so much look for any single 
and brilliant effort on your part, as for that 
steady and continued regularity which is the 
soul of business in most matters of life ; we 
shall all expect a regular attendance to your 
duties in the college and the hospital ; and 
this, with a moderate share of private study 
at home, will afford us more gratification, 
and be more convincing proof of the earnest- 
ness of your intentions, than the pale and 
haggard look of the over-anxious student, or 
the sudden burst of devotion which occasion- 
ally characterises a temporary fit of enthu- 
siasm. 

And now, Gentlemen, I consider my duty 
to-day as ended; each teacher will indivi- 
dually explain the peculiar objects and fea- 
tures of his course of lectures. I cannot 


attention to those I may term of a domestic | part with you, however, without exhorting 


nature for your comfort. 


I believe I am cor-| you to that cheerful diligence which so be- 


rect in stating, that this institution has taken | comes the young aspirant to medical honours : 
the lead of all others in this country, in intro-| bear always in mind that without industry 
ducing into the medical department and en-| your progress in life must be slow and un- 
couraging what is termed “the collegiate | certain; keep in view the noble prospects 
system,”—a system which had been previ-| before you ; the position in society which 


ously restricted to the great universities. 
limited number of pupils have hitherto re- 


‘A | your profession entitles you to assume; the 


benefits you will have it in your power to 


sided within the walls of the college; in| bestow on your fellow-men ; and that it will 
most respects the system has been found to| rest in a great measure with yourselves, 


answer admirably, and the close connection 
now established between the hospital and 
coliege ought to form an additional induce- 
ment to the pupil, to place himself in the 
heart of his business, as it were ; for it fre- 
quently happens that some of the most inte- 
resting cases in hospital practice require ac- 
tive treatment on an emergency, or during the 
night, at times when pupils cannot readily be 
communicated with, in consequence of re- 
siding in different, and, perhaps, distant 
parts of the town, To parents and guardians 
such a system needs no recommendation from 
me ; their knowledge of the world will lead 
hem to appreciate the advantages of placing 
those, in whose future welfare they take in- 
terest, in such a position, that whilst every 





whether, when the “ way of life is fallen into 
the sear, the yellow leaf” your reward will 
be, “that which should accompany old 
age,” “honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends.” 





ON THE 
SUBJECTIVITY OF DISEASE. 


By W. Hucues Wiisuire, M.D., M.B.S., 
Physician to the Fure-street Dispensary, &c. 


(Continued from p. 120 ) 
In contending for the truth of either of the 
propositions with which the precedent paper 
terminates, we must allow that, whether we 
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adopt the theory of retrocession or of parasi- 
tism, there are circumstances on both sides of 
the question which appear to confirm that 
particular view of the matter they are brought 
forward to support. At present, therefore, 
we believe that no determinate judgment can 
be given in favour of one to the complete 
exclusion of the other, though we should be 
more inclined to uphold the doctrine of re- 
trocession, This we conceive is more im- 
mediately supported by the phenomena of 
the quick and almost sudden appearance of 
organised beings in situations where they 
did not exist until the dead portions of other 
organised structures became present ; and it is 
also probable that many of the sequences 
which follow the primary phenomena—those 
of retrocession or of the descending metamor- 
phosis—are those of procession or of the ascend- 
ing metamorphosis,and thus we have connected 
the links of the whole chain. As an illustra- 
tion, let a piece of fibrin be macerated in 
water, and after a time Vibriones will ap- 
pear ; these creatures are the first definitely- 
organised bodies formed by the cellules of 
the dead, but more highly-organised forma- 
tion, and belong to a family of infusorial 
creatures very low down in the scale of or- 
ganisation, for scarcely anything beyond the 
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mode of origin 1s so spontaneous, so equivo. 
cal, as almost to arise from matter which 
never lived before, and which the looseness 
of the terms by which the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation is expressed, leaves one to 
imagine. Rather is it that the new creation 
has resulted from a new mode of life which 
the cellules of the dead organism have taken 
upon themselves, and which new mode of 
life or preparation for its exertion has consti- 
tuted the death of the previous organism ; 
the death of the one being but the life of the 
other : death, therefore, is life, or a progres- 
sion towards it. Thus is the grand law of 
physiology, that, in the order of things now 
established on earth, life springs only from 
life, and is maintained by the previous life 
of other organised beings, the materials of the 
nourishing fluid both of animals and vege- 
tables being always in part furnished by 
previous organised bodies, kept up and main- 
tained ; which law some of the notions at- 
tached to the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion would tend to deny. It may be ob- 
jected to the belief that there is no necessity 
for assuming the atmosphere is teeming with 
ova waiting for a proper nidus, that the late 
experiments of Schulze prove the contrary : 
this they may do to some, but we confess not 


power of locomotion, and the presence of a|to us; but only that either the air which he 
vibratile organ, has been seen in Vibrionia: | made to pass through sulphuric acid in his 
here there is an example of the descending experiments acted as a poison upon the life 
metamorphosis or retrocession of cellules of a| of the primordial cellules of the infused or- 


high form of life into an excessively low one. 
As soon as the creatures are abundantly de- 
veloped, remove what remains of the fibrin 
from the fluid, and in a few days higher 
forms of infusorial life will be visible; the 
formative life of the cellules of the Vibrionia 
increase in intensity, and the result is an 
ascension in metamorphosis is seen. It is 
true that with respect to the animal creation, 
phenomena of ascending metamorphosis are 
observed but within very narrow limits; it 
proceeds to a very limited extent, indeed, 
unless a passage into vegetable nature takes 
place in the line of descension, and then the 
phenomena of ascension are afterwards to be 
traced more evidently and more extending. 
In connecting these circumstances with dis- 
eased life, and in bringing them forward in 
part to substantiate the belief that disease is 
not a life superadded to or parasitical upon 
one previously and coetaneously existing, 
but is a change of one form of life into ano- 
ther, or is a tendency to such a change, we 
would argue thus :—In accordance with the 
theory of cellular evolution, it is not neces- 
sary to assume that when animal and vege- 
table remains are steeped in water, and 
myriads of creatures are afterwards observed 
where they were known not to exist before, 
either that such infusion formed the proper 
matrix or nidus of these beings, whose germs 
or ova were floating about in the atmosphere, 
&c., and which could not thus spring up 
until such matrix was present, nor that their 








ganic matter, and which, therefore, could not 
develop new forms of life until they experi- 
enced the access of atmospheric fluid un- 
touched by any such chemical compound ; or 
else operated in a more mechanical, though 
equally detrimental, way. It does not ap- 
pear to us that the reply of Schulze is satis- 
factory, that the air was not at all altered in 
its composition by passing through the sul- 
phuric acid in the flask ; as respects its che- 
mical composition, perhaps it may not be 
altered ; but it follows that it will be com- 
pletely deprived of moisture, and also proba- 
bly charged with particles of the acid, which 
will act detrimentally upon the formative 
and inherent powers of the cellules through 
the quantity of the acid thus mechanically 
mixed with the water in its passage, though 
it be inappreciable to us. If it be replied 
that, on afterwards admitting natural air to 
the same infusion, the generation of living 
beings took place in the water which must 
have imbibed the sulphuric acid of the previ- 
ous air, if such had existed, it may be an- 
swered that the action of this poison already 
in the water would only be then temporary, 
its power would cease after a certain time, be- 
cause the acid itself would enter into new 
combinations, and pass off by numerous 
channels; whilst, in the other case, an atmo- 
sphere containing it would be constantly 
existing on the surface of the fluid. Further 
we know, that whilst decomposition is going 
on, or, in other words, whilst cellules are 
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passing from one form of life into another, 
numerous gases are evolved, some of which 
act detrimentally on vital powers ; and it is 
highly probable, therefore, that the constant 
removal of many of them from the fluid or its 
surface is necessary, in order to allow of the 
formation of the new and organised beings 
in question ; and how, it may be asked, 
could such take place to the necessary ex- 
tent in the apparatus employed by Schulze in 
his experiments. 

The theory of cellular evolution, likewise, 
does away with the difficulty of accounting | 
for the origin of spermatozoa or spermatophora | 
in the seminal fluid of animals: it neither 
wavers with one party conjecturing on the 
possibility of glandular organs secreting them; 
or with a second, in wondering if they are 
derivable from objects external to the body 
itself; nor with a third, in confessing that 
they do not know how they get there; but 
maintaining that they are forms of life as- 
sumed by the ultimate cellules in virtue of 
their inherent powers, and from which and 
by which they are produced in particular 
organs of the body. To take an illustration : 
according to Lallemand, in the testicles of 
the snake small briiliant bodies are met with 
(cellules, but probably not the primordial 
ones), which become? elongated in form 
when they reach the epididymis, and in the 
vas deferens acquire a tail; here is seen the 
gradual assumption of a distinct form of life 
by the cellules of an organised body, the 
small brilliant bodies holding the same rela- 
tion to the spermatic animalcules as the 
vesicle of Purkinje does tothe ovule. In the 
same manner is also to be explained the pre- 
sence of cysticercus between the conjuncti- 
val and sclerotic coats of the eye, as observed 
by Estlin, Blot, Bajon, and Mungin, the 
existence of avephalocystus in bony struc- 
tures, &c. &c. Further illustration of these | 
facts is also deducible from what we know 
of special forms of evolved cellules, more 
directly tending to produce special forms of 
life, and which has been more lately re- | 
verted to by Haro, of Metz, who states, for 
instance, that albumen gives origin to 
monades, and fibrin to vibriones; which state- 
ment we can partly confirm ourselves, for 








the transformation of hydatids into atheroma- 
tous, steatomatous, and carcinomatous, &c. 
tumours. But to those who recollect the 
mode of propagation in the infusoria, &c.— 
that of incomplete self-division—this commu- 
nication with neighbouring parts will not 
appear strange; and with respect to the 
transformation into true cysts, it may be 
asked, why should the new structures them- 
selves not take on another and diseased form 
of life? Without entering into further illus- 
tration of this particular view, namely, that 
the theory of cellular evolution does away 
with the existence of universally pervading 
ova waiting for a matrix to germinate in, we 
shall only remark that as it does, so it also 
affirms that such new beings are the results 
of a new formative life of cellules, which 
before in their totality evolved another form 
of life ; and that as disease is only the forma- 
tion, or the tendency to the formation of such 
special life, it follows that diseased life is 
only an altered life, and not a life superadded 
to, or parasitical upon a life previously and 
coetaneously existing. 

The strongest argument in favour of the 
parasitical nature of the new form of life 
constituting disease, is the view taken by 
some of the objective conditions of infectants, 
These agents, which comprehend miasmata 
mephitic vapours—the ideo-infectants of Dr. 
Copland, animal effluvia and secretions—the 
contaminating infections, and numerous spe- 
cific agents, are regarded by some not merely 
as inciting agents to special diseases, but as 
the actual disease itself; the invisible mole- 
cules of such infectants, or at least of many 
of them, being organised bodies reproducing 
themselves after the manner of plants and 
animals, existing by virtue of their powers of 
assimilating organic matters, and often living 
parasitically on other organised bodies. Such 
is maintained by Henle, and to a certain 
extent by Rouchoux. In many of the dis- 
eases produced by infectants, however, no 
new organised form has been as yet seen to 
occur in the diseased body, death ensuing 
before such could take place, the tendency 
or preparation to such formations being 
alone sufficient to overthrow the harmony of 
the life of the general organism, or else there 





after macerating fibrin from the hypertro- | is a retrocession into healthy life. It seems, 
phied heart of a patient who died at Charing- therefore, probable, that many of these in- 
cross Hospital, ribriones were the beings | fecting agents, especially those that are only 
first observed in the infusion. | given off by organised bodies suffering under 

It must be owned that from the late inves-| special diseases, cannot possess organisation 
tigations of Guillot, the independent vitality | in the form of distinct beings, but consist 
and special life of many commonly called | rather of ultimate molecules, whose inherent 
parasitical productions is apparently over-| formative power tends to such conclusion, 
thrown, but it appears to us only apparently | but yet never arrive at it, and therefore can 
so, not in reality. This observer has main-| only impart to other bodies this tendency, 
tained the development of vessels on the | which in them again, as far as we yet know, 
walls of acephalocysts, their communication | never proceeds farther than in its universal 
with the neighbouring parts, and their trans- | pervasion of the system, It is true that this 
formation into true cysts provided with vas-| argument mainly affects the nature of the 
cular parietes : a theory approaching that of | infecting agent, leaving still the question to 
Ruysh, Bremser, and Baron, who believe in | be asked, Is this tendency something super- 
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added, or does it merely convert something 
previously existing? Nevertheless, as many 
of these infecting agents will not give rise to 
disease in all bodies, and under all condi- 
tions ; and as with many there is, under cer- 
tain states, considerable difficulty—if we may 
so speak—in causing the effect to ensue, it 
appears that such would not exist to so great 
an extent, were the infecting agents new 
forms of life that were to be superadded, but 
would be more likely to happen if they were 
inciting principles, waiting for a particular 
condition of cellular life in another organism 
to act upon and change ; and, moreover, the 
circumscription of many of these diseases to 
certain classes of organised beings, appears 
to be illustrated by what we have before 
made remark upon, that certain forms of 
evolved cellules have a greater tendency to 
pass into one form of life than into another ; 
and it is in these classes that the inciting and 
infecting principle is alone able to meet with 
those cellules whose inherent powers they 
can determine to a new mode of action. It 
may be replied, that diseased life has been 
actually produced in a healthy body, by 
directly superadding a new form of life to it, 
as shown by the experiments made upon 
some reptiles by the German experimenters, 
who inoculated tritons and salamanders with 
germinating sporules of low organised for- 
mations, and which soon killed the animals, 
or caused their limbs to separate from the 
trunk through their devastating ravages. 
This is apparently conclusive, in part at least 
so; and though it be said that the cause of 
death in such cases lies mainly in the fact, 
that the parasitical formation overcomes the 
individual lives of the cells of the healthy 
organism forcing them to swerve from that 
course which keeps up the harmony of the 
one organism, and to help to preserve that of 
the other (the parasitical one), by becoming 
its supporting and nutritive materials, still 
the new life which primarily overthrows 
such harmony of the lives of the cells ori- 
ginated external to these cells, and not in 
their own formative powers. It is on this 
point that we conceive rests the value what- 
ever that may be of the theory of parasitiem. 





ON PTOSIS 
COMBINED WITH 
PARALYSIS OF THE MUSCULAR 
STRUCTURES OF THE EYE. 
By Barnarp Hout, Esq., M.R.C.S., late 
House-surgeon to Westminster Hospital. 


Havine for some considerable period di- 
rected my attention to diseases of the eye, 
both at the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital (where every facility is given to 
gentlemen desirous of prosecuting this im- 
portant branch of study) and in private 
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practice, I am induced to send you the re- 
sults of several extremely interesting cases 
of ptosis, not merely arising from injury to 
the levator palpebraw (which require distinct 
treatment), but those in which the muscles 
of the eye, as well as ciliary nerves, are 
paralysed, produving permanent dilatation 
of the pupil, drooping of the lid, inability to 
move in any direction, dimness of vision, &c. 

The disease denominated ptosis (but which 
is merely a symptom of cerebral lesion) may 
with great propriety be divided into two 
classes ; namely, the first or simple ptosis, 
in which, from injury or other causes, the 
levator palpebrz is alone affected, unaccom- 
panied by any paralysis of the iris and recti 
muscles; and the second, or ptosis combined 
with paralysis, where there are all the symp- 
toms before enumerated, of inability to move 
the eye, dilatation of the pupil, &c., andas itis 
extremely important that this division should 
be strietly adhered to, I will proceed to point 
out where, had the drooping of the lid in the 
second case been alone attended to, the most 
serious results might ensue, as it appears to 
be a wise provision of nature that when, 
from causes which I will hereafter explain, 
the pupil becomes permanently dilated, ad- 
mitting a greater portion of light and objects 
to be impressed on the retina, that drooping 
of the lid should take place, as were it to 
remain, as in the opposite eye, in all proba- 
bility perfect loss of vision by the retina 
becoming impaired would be the result. 

In simple ptosis arising from injury or 
atony of the levator palpebra, where the eye 
itself is unaffected, the operation may be of 
decided advantage, and it is only in these 
cases it should be employed. 

By pinching up a fold of skin sufficiently 
large to raise the lid on a corresponding 
plane with the other, and then removing that 
portion within the tarsal forceps by means 
of a pair of curved scissors, both exactly 
corresponding, the first part of the operation 
will be completed ; the second consisting in 
passing three or four interrupted sutures of 
fine silk through the edges of the wound, 
and by means of adhesive plaster confining 
them to the forehead. In two or three days 
these may be removed, when adhesion will 
have taken place, and the patient is cured. 
I may as well, however, remark, that the 
operation does not succeed so as entirely to 
remove the deformity, there always being a 
certain sluggishness in the attempts of the 
patient to open and shut the eye, but still the 
improvement is very great. 

In the second, or ptosis combined with 
paralysis, an operation, as I have before 
mentioned, would be decidedly injurious. 
In these cases medical treatment is alone to 
be employed. 

The cause having been accurately defined, 
the patient must in the first instance have the 
bowels freely acted upon, and either cupping 
or bleeding, combined with mercury and 
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blisters, succeed ; and it is to this plan alone 
that patients owe their restoration of sight, as 
the results will prove. All parts affected ap- 
pear to recover their tone and power nearly at 
the same time ; sometimes, one nerve being 
rather more implicated than another, is 
longer in its recovery, but I have never seen 
acase where, by pursuing this treatment, 
the most favourable results have not ulti- 
mately taken place. 

In many works, indefinite remarks are 
made upon the method to be pursued in 
ptosis, but in none that I remember to have 
seen, is the treatment I have mentioned 
spoken of, with the success which always 
attends it. 

I will not trouble you with further re- 
marks, but at once proceed to put you in pos- 
session of a few cases, out of a great number 
treated under my owneye. The first will be 
that of a young girl who had the operation 
performed. 

Sarah May, etat. 13, a fair, healthy-look- 
ing girl, applied at the Ophthalmic Hospital, 
March 18th, with drooping of the upper lid. 
She states that some time since, while at 
play, she was struck on the eye, but did not 
think anything of it at the time. Shortly, 
however, afterwards, the lid began to droop 
and gradually fellso much that she was per- 
fectly unable to follow her usual employ- 
ment, Upon examination it was found that 
none of the nerves supplying the different 
muscles were implicated ; in fact, she could 
see and move her eye in any direction as 
well as ever. 

Perceiving that this was a case in which 
the operation of removing a fold of skin 
would be attended with benefit, it was pro- 
posed and at once acceded to. 

A small piece of integument was removed 
with the curved scissors, merely sufficient to 
bring the lid on a level with the other ; the 
edges were then brought together by three 
sutures, the sides being left long and strap- 
ped to the forehead. In two days the inci- 
sion healed, and the operation was success- 
ful, although, as in most cases, a very slight 
stiffness remained. 

The next case is one in which paralysis of 
the muscles and iris were combined with 
ptosis. 

Ann Tooting, ztat. 30, a chlorotic-looking 
woman, who had been under the care of a 
physician for disordered alimentary canal, 
applied to me, May 12th, 1841, with droop- 
ing of the upper lid of the left eye; pupil 
much dilated and fixed; great dimness of 
vision, severe pain over the brow, paralysis 
of all the muscles of the eye, preventing her 
moving it in any direction; general health 
much improved. She states that during ber 
illness she was seized with violent pain in 
her head, accompanied by sickness and in- 
ability to open the affected eye as well as the 
corresponding one, dimness of vision ‘soon 





supervened, and ultimately inability to move 
the organ in any direction. 

Upon my seeing her I immediately ordered, 
in the first instance, two calomel and colo- 
cynth pills, to be followed by a smart cathar- 
tic draught ; to be put on low diet, and in 
two days commence with the following re- 
medies :— 

K Calomel, gr. iv. ; 

Opium, gr. 4. Make into a pill, 
to be taken every four hours, until mercurial 
action was produced ; at the expiration of 
which time she was to have a blister applied, 
and this kept continually open, or repeated 
as often as necessary. 

20. Her mouth having become sore, the 
blister is to be applied to-day; the eye re- 
mains much the same. 

30. Considerable improvement has been 
experienced since the application of the 
blister, which is kept open by the aid of 
savine cerate ; the action of the mercury is 
also kept up. She is now enabled to raise 
the lid to one-half the extent of the other, 
and move the eye slightly upwards, inwards, 
and downwards, but not outwards, proving 
that the third nerve is recovering its power 
quicker than the sixth. 

June 15. The lid is so considerably im- 
proved that she is enabled to raise it to the 
extent of the other eye ; the internal superior 
and inferior recti have also regained their 
power, but not the external, consequently 
she has internal strabismus. Pupil remains 
in the same state. 

25. She is now so improved that I 
am confident no one could tell she had ever 
anything the matter; the sixth nerve has 
regained its power, consequently the eye is 
in the centre: the iris has also regained its 
power, the pupil contracting and dilating as 
well as the corresponding one. She is 
able to move the eye in any direction, and 
can see as wellas ever. 

William Hussey, xtat. 40, a policeman, 
applied at the hospital, August 27th, with 
ptosis. He states that being much exposed 
to all kinds of weather he was taken ill, with 
violent cold and fever, one month previous to 
his application, at the expiration of which 
time, thinking himself much better, he re- 
sumed his duty, when, the day after, he was 
attacked with severe pain over the right 
brow, slight darting in the right eye, the lid 
at the same time beginning to droop, and be- 
fore night it was so much closed that he 
could not by any effort raise it, dimness of 
vision shortly afterwards supervened, and 
the next morning he applied for advice. 
Upon examination the pupil was found di- 
lated, but not to the extent of the previous 
case ; inability to move the eye the same. 
He was ordered to be cupped to twenty 
ounces on the temples, to be followed next 
day by a blister, and to take three grains of 
calomel and half a grain of opium, 
times a-day. 
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Sept. 2. Lid slightly improved ; pain over 
the brow diminishing ; sight better; is still 
unable to turn the eye; mouth very sore. 
Blister to be kept open. 

4. Slightly improved. Repeat pills and 
blister. 

10. Improvement still continues; pupil 
much less dilated, but acts sluggishly ; eye 
fixed. ra 

17. Lid much improved; is enabled to 
raise it to oue-half the extent of the other; 
pupil natural; can move the eye in a very 
slight degree. 

29. Upon seeing him this morning, I find 
he can raise the lid to nearly the extent of 
the other ; is enabled to turn the eye slightly 
downwards, but very well outwards, causing 
external strabismus, but cannot either up- 
wards or inwards, 

Oct. 3. Is much improved since last re- 
port, inasmuch as he can now move the eye 
inwards and upwards, but still not to the 
extent of the other; lid quite well. 

15. Discharged cured. 

John George, wztat. 30, a shoemaker by 
trade, who is in the habit of sitting at work 
a great many hours at atime, applied at the 
hospital this morning (Sept. 1), stating that 
three weeks since, while at work in a 
thorough draught, he caught a violent cold. 
On the following day the upper lid of the 
left eye began to droop, and the eye itself (he 
having slightly squinted outwards before) to 
tura considerably out; this gradually in- 
creased for three weeks, when, upon apply- 
ing at the hospital, he presented the follow- 
ing appearances :—U pper lid of the left eye 
perfectly paralysed, so as to entirely prevent 
it being seen; pupil perfectly natural, ex- 
ternal rectus alone acting, causing eversion, 
so as to produce complete external strabis- 
mus, proving the third at fault; the sixth 
not being implicated, the muscle supplied by 
that nerve acts with its original force, conse- 
quently the eye is drawn outwards. He was | 
immediately ordered (his bowels being freely 
open) to be cupped to twenty ounces, and 
take an emetic ; to be followed next day by 
a blister applied to the temple, with three 
grains of calomel and half a grain of opium 
three times a-day. 

3. Upon seeing him to-day the lid and eye 
were in the same state ; mouth beginning to 
feel the effects of the mercury. 

8. He has now had three blisters applied, 
and his mouth is very sore; the lid is con- 
siderably improved, and the eye slightly so. 

10. To continue the same medicines; im- 
provement continues. 

15. Much improved ; the lid being nearly 
elevated to the height of the other eye; 
mouth still very sore. Was desired to con- 
tinue the mercury, and keep the blister cpen 
by savine ointment. 

22. Lid perfectly raised, and can be moved 
with as great facility as the opposite ; the 
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eye is gradually regaining its former posi- 





tion, being considerably nearer the centre 
since last report. 

Oct. 1, Kye quite straight, and altogether 
the same as the opposite side. 

I will not trouble you further with cases, 
feeling that these are sufficient to illustrate 
the efficacy of the plan of treatment adopted, 
but would wish to make a few remarks upon 
the distinct way in which each nerve in its 
turn has been acted upon. 

It will be perceived that in the case of 
John George the third was alone affected, 
and by looking at the anatomy of the part it 
is found that the only muscles paralysed were 
supplied by that nerve, namely, the superior 
rectus and levator palpebra, by the superior 
or smaller branch, the inferior oblique, and 
middle and inferior rectus by the larger ; the 
sixth not being at all implicated. 

In the case of Ann Tooting it will be 
seen that the sixth nerve not recovering its 
power so soon (although affected) as the 
third, an internal strabismus was produced, 
the external rectus being paralysed at the 
time. 

In the case of William Hussey, although 
the third was implicated, the fourth, together 
with the superior branch of the third, reco- 
vered quicker than the inferior branch, cou- 
sequentiy the lid was raised, and the eye 
turned outwards, producing external stra- 
bismus, in all instances proving the distinct- 
ness with which each nerve in its turn was 
affected an’ recovered. 

1, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 

Nov. 1, 1841. 





MALIGNANT SCARLET FEVER. 





To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Str,—I was one of your earliest corre- 
spondents, and still continue one of your sin- 
cere friends ; for I have witnessed with plea- 
sure the infinite benefit you have conferred 
on the medical profession by uncompromising 
and zealous advocacy of its just claims. I 
have, however, for some while abstained 
from requesting insertion to any observations, 
from a desire not to press upon your columns 
matter of no great importance, and of daily 
occurrence. Permit me again to request in- 
sertion to a few remarks upon a form of 
scarlet fever of a most varied and malignant 
type, presenting, in many instances, peculiar 
characteristics, and which, unfortunately, 
have been too common in this locality. 

I need not point out to my professional 
brethren the peculiarly contagious nature of 
scarlatina maligna; for, unfortunately, it is too 
well known when it assumes a typhoid cha- 
racter, and enters the abodes of the poor. 
Yet after many years’ fair experience, I have 
never witnessed it to assume so many protean 
changes, or have so malignant and ultra-con- 
tagious a form as lately, and owing to which 
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its ravages have been most alarming. In 
too many instances twenty-four hours have 
sufficed to destroy the patient ; some have 
fallen victims in two days ; and cases have 
unhappily presented themselves, where the 
extreme malignity of the poisonous influence 
has prevailed so far, as to produce comatose 
symptoms, followed by convulsions of the 
most alarming character, ending very shortly 
in death. Within an hour or so after, the 
headach and sickness comes on, the latter 
symptoms appear; the evening, perhaps, 
ushering them in, and the morning closing 
the scene. ll these assaults have fallen on 
the young; and where medical resources 
and other means are too often crippled by 
the difficulty, not alone in contending with a 
terrible malady, but with such childish pa- 
tients. 

One of the most alarming forms of this 
disease has shown itself thus: Within six 
or eight hours after the primary symptoms, 
the efflorescence has appeared all over the 





body, assuming a darker hue than usual (es- 
pecially around the throat), and leaving the | 
countenance pallid and ghastly. Within a | 
short space the throat swells so rapidly, as to 
produce convulsive efforts to swallow, and | 
soon after the patient is suffocated. 

Again, when the eruption has been tri- | 
vial, and the first attack slight, oedematous | 
symptoms have shown themselves with | 
alarming dyspnoea, when, spite of every ef- 
fort (for a few hours alone have in such cases | 
been the usual period allowed for the re- 
sources of art), effusion has taken place so 
rapidly into the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities as to destroy vitality. One instance 
of each case may answer for all. 

I was sent for to a tine boy of about five 
years old, and found him labouring under 
the comatose state, and directed as well as 
watched the treatment I had ordered, and 
left him somewhat better. It was about six 
in the evening when I saw him, and before 
daylight he was dead. 

The next case was that of a child, of about 
the same age. His symptoms at first were | 
but trivial, and he was advancing (appa-| 
rently) towards convalescence. On the! 
fourth night the father came hurriedly, re- | 
questing my attendance. He said the boy 
had eaten a hearty dinner, and appeared in 
health about two o’clock, but was afraid he 
was not so well from it. I found the poor | 
little fellow labouring for breath, with oede- | 
matous limbs and face, and intermitting, | 
quick pulse ; in fact, evidently sinking, and | 
merely struggling for breathe He was a/ 
corpse the next morning. This child I exa- | 
mined, and found the lungs, heart, and abdo- 
minal viscera overwhelmed by serous effu- | 
sion; the cellular tissue simply oedematous. 
All this had been unperceived the wag J 

| 





before the night of the attack and its fatal 
catastrophe. 


Many cases of effusion have not been fol- 


‘ 


owed by such fatal terminations; in such, 
convalescence has taken place when time 
has been permitted for artiticial resources, 
the @dematous puftiness becoming anasarcous, 
and the fluid diffused. In some instances 
the limbs have swollen considerably, as well 
as the scrotum; and in two instances I let off 
the serous accumulations by acupuncturation, 
keeping up the remaining stamina by stimuli, 
with good beef-tea, and other light but nutri- 
tious diet. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, the assailing power was so strong, as to 
place at defiance every resource that art 
could command. 

One poor but respectable man lost all his 
three children, each case varying, as I have 
mentioned ; the elder child having the sud- 
den, dark red efflorescence, and livid face ; 
the infant sinking from swollen glands, pro- 
ducing suffocating inanition; and the other 
one dying two days since (after an apparent 
raily), from the rapid effusion on the organs of 
vitality. 

In conclusion permit me to add, that I 
have witnessed nothing equal to the fearful 
character of this pestilence, and which, I am 
sorry to say, has arisen, as all these evils do, 
from the haunts of the poorer classes, where 
cleanliness is little known, and where irre- 
gular and bad diet is too often found, I 
have given but a faint outline of this visita- 
tion, and which, I have little doubt, has been 
witnessed, or will be witnessed, elsewhere. I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Tuomas Litcnrel.p. 

Twickenham, Nov. 8, 1841. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 





Professor Spooner in the chair. 


Tue anniversary meeting of this associa- 
tion was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on 
the 8th of November, 1841. The business 
of the meeting commenced with the distri- 
bution of medals and certificates of honour 
to those among the members and students 
who had distinguished themselves by essays 
on medical subjects. 

The large silver medal of the association 
was awarded to Mr. Stevenson, of Whitby, 
for the best essay on “ Purgative Agents.” 

The small silver medal of the association 
was awarded to Mr. Fryer, of Kirby Fleet- 
ham, for the second best essay on the same 
subject. 

Certificates of honour were awarded to 

Mr. W. C. Spooner, of Southampton, 
for an essay on “Influenza in the 
Horse.’’ 

Mr. T. Greaves, of Manchester, for an 
essay on “ Indigestion.” 

Mr. W. Litt, of Whitehaven, for an 
essay on “ The Hock-joint.” 

Mr. C. Wills, of Belfast, for an essay on 
“ Fistulous Wounds.” 
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The oration was then delivered by Thomas 
Mayer, Esq., sen., of Newcastle-under- 
Lyne. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — The 
honour and duty of delivering the annual 
oration to your association has devolved 
upon one who wished it to have been placed 
in more able hands, and more competent to 
do ample justice to the subject than he can. 
However, I am not one to shrink from the 
path of duty, which invariably is the path of 
safety, therefore I trust you will take the 
will for the deed. 

It is now nearly thirty years since I had 
the honour of first mooting the formation of 
the Veterinary Medical Society, the parent of 
your association. The original idea of its 
foundation was caught by my being a mem- 
ber of the Westminster Medical Society—a 
society which was then intimately connected 
with the Hunterian School in Windmill- 
street. 

I was forcibly struck with the great ad- 
vantages that must result to the veterinary | 
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like these, light and truth are elicited by de- 
bate ; they afford the fullest opportunities of 
sharpening the wits of youth, and enabling 
them to fix a proper estimation upon their re- 
spective powers and capacities. It often gives 
an impetus to the youthful intellect, which 
is never lost through life, but is instrumental 
in carrying him up and urging him forwards 
to the highest attainments which his profes- 
sion affords; it is, therefore, my sincere 
prayer that it may form an integral portion 
of the Royal Veterinary College through 
many a revolving year. 

When we come to take a retrospective 
view of our profession, and compare its pre- 
sent position with what it was fifty years 
ago, we have great cause for thankfulness 
and congratulation at the progress we have 
made ; and although we may have moved 
along rather slowly for some individuals 
in this intellectual steam-going age, yet 
we have preserved a forward movement, 
steadily and surely. I shall not enter into 
the more early history of veterinary science 


students if a veterinary medical society, con- | | and art—that has already been done by more 
ducted upon similar principles, was esta- | able hands than mine; but I shall make 
blished in connection with the Veterinary | some few observations upon the later portion 


College. 


The subject was immediately | of its history, more particularly under the 


mooted amongst a few of us, consisting of | auspices of Professor Coleman. 


my old friend and fellow-collegian, Mr. 
Youatt, Messrs. Habgood, Henley, &c., who | 


At the period when Mr. Coleman assumed 
the professorship at the Veterinary College, 


gave its formation all the aid they could. | veterinary art was a complete chaotic mass, 


Our society in its nascent state stood for a | 


without science or system to direct its ope- 


short period insulated from the college. | rations ; its practitioners were mere empirics, 


Afterwards, the worthy patron of our asso- | 
ciation extended his fostering care over it, | 


and ultimately our late-lamented professor | 


under whose auspices it continued, assailed 
by tempests within and without, till near the 
period of his death. I shall not touch upon 
the painful circumstances which led to the 
dissolution of that society ; let us fling a veil 
over them. However, every one must allow 
it had worked well for the advantage of the 
student during its period of existence. 

Although, Gentlemen, the rude and 
withering hand of time, as well as the 
equally ruthless hands of men, had given a 
death-blow to the parent of our association ; 
yet it is highly gratifying to me to congratu- 
late you on the vigorous offset which I be- 
hold sprung from the parent root, and which 
has shot into life like a phoenix emerging 
from the ashes of its mother. 

Let this association be fostered and che- 
rished by you, Gentlemen, who are now 
passing through your curriculum at college, 
and upon whose support its very existence 
depends. It offers great and invaluable ad- 
vantages to you. It is upon its arena of 


debate, where the youthful aspirant to fame 
tries his unfledged pinions, till they have be- 
come sufficiently feathered and strengthened, 
to waft him at a future day into the aerial 
and interminable fields of science, there to 
cull all the moral and intellectual stores they 
80 abundantly abound with, At associations 








without education, consequently ignorant in 
their calling, and not even tolerated in re- 
spectable society: in fact, at so low an ebb 
was the art, that it was with great difficulty 
the founders of the college could select and 
obtain an individual qualified to fill the chair, 
and when the selection was made the chvice 
fell upon a foreigner, 

What are we now, Gentlemen? asa pro- 
fessional body, respected and respectable ; 
if we are not so, it is our own fault: and, 
although we have not as yet attained our true 
position in society as professional men, yet 
the day is not very far distant when we shall 
assume our true relative place towards the 
Veterinary College, which will enable us to 
rabbet in with its true interests and its 
onward course to something like perfec- 
tion. 

In Professor Coleman we had a man of no 
ordinary intellect; he was far above medio- 
crity in point of talent, and every way quali- 
fied to occupy the high position to which the 
governors of that establishment had called 
him. His genius and understanding were 
competent to grasp every subject belonging 
to his profession; and the ingenuity and tact 
(peculiar to himself) with which he pursued 
a given object, will not be forgotten by those 
who had the honour and pleasure of sitting 
under his instruction, He possessed a ge- 
nerous and a warm heart towards all his 
pupils, always taking an interest in their 
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future welfare. The energies of his mind 
were more exclusively devoted to everything 
bearing upon the horse; and no wonder : 
for the college, constructed as it was and is, 
can only be adapted for the reception of that 
animal ; consequently it alone, of all our do- 
mesticated animals, has absorbed the whole 
attention, till very lately, of the professors of 
that establishment. In Mr. Coleman’s early 
career, and even till within these few years, 
the veterinary art, so far as regards its ap- 
plication to cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, &c., 
was in the lowest state of barbarism and de- 
gradation; we cannot, therefore, feel sur- 
prised that Professor Coleman, beset by so 
many opposing obstacles in that particular 
branch of our art, and having arrived at an 
advanced period of life, could not fling him- 
self into its pursuit: nor was it reasonable 
to expect it from him. It is only the other 
day that Youatt, in his treatise on Cattle, 
Sheep, &c., has given a scientific form to the 
veterinary art, as applied to those animals ; 
he it is to whom belongs the honour of hav- 
ing erected a beautiful and well-arranged 
structure out of the crudest and most hetero- 
| carey materials, which will be far more 

urable to his fame than monuments of brass 
or marble. You will kindly pardon this di- 
gression; but I hope, after what I have 
stated, we shall no longer hear Mr. Coleman 
reflected upon for not accomplishing impos- 
sibilities. I shall ever esteem the man and 
revere his memory ; and although I feel my- 
self incapable to do full justice to his merits, 
yet posterity will. 

Surrounded and connected as he was by 
and with all the galaxy of scientific and me- 
dical talent of his day (inferior to none in the 
world), he was enabled, by their generosity 
and kindness, in admitting the veterinary 
students to their respective lectures; by 
their devoting themselves to the examination 
of the students as to their qualification to 
practise ; by their condescension in attaching 
their signatures to our diplomas; and thus, 
as it were, flinging over us a portion of their 
mantle, which gave us weight and import- 
ance in the eyes of the world that told well 
for the profession (but these valuable and 
adventitious aids, so useful in the infantile 
state of our profession, must soon yield to 
other arrangements more efficiently adapted 
to the present demands of our art and the 
times we live in), he was enabled, I say, to 
achieve that advancement of the veterinary 
science and art to its present perfection, 
which never could have been accomplished 
in the same space of time without their co- 
operation. 

Gentlemen, we owe the medical men of 
our day, and those who have gone before | 
them, a debt of gratitude we can never) 
repay; but such high and _ honourable-| 
minded men will consider themselves amply 
compensated, not only by the consciousness 
of having done their duty in their day and 
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generation, but also by the gratification they 
must experience in beholding the honourable 
and important station we have been enabled 
to take in the field of science and art, by 
their noble and disinterested bounty towards 


us. 

In this stage of our proceedings, I should 
be wanting in every spark of right feeling if 
I did not draw your attention to the loss 
which we and the medical world have expe- 
rienced since your last anniversary, in the 
death of Sir Astley Cooper, the bosom friend 
of our late professor, and the warmest, most 
disinterested and honest friend the veteri- 
nary profession ever had, or ever will have. 
In no one was there such a happy combina- 
tion of the suaviter in modo et fortiter in re, 
either as a private gentleman or a professional 


man, 

Althongh much has been effected in the 
advancement of our art by these two import- 
ant characters, and also by our modern 
authors, such as Blaine, Percivall, Youatt, 
White, Turner, Bracy Clark, &c. &c., 
and though last not least, by our worthy se- 
cretary, Mr. Morton (for unless tools are 
placed in our hands, and their respective 
uses pointed out to us, we can make but poor 
sail in the cure of diseases); yet there 
is a wide and extensive field, where genius, 
combined with education, industry, and per- 
severance, may reap innumerable honours 
and fame. We have as yet, Gentlemen, 
only attained half way up to our summit 
level; nor must we rest satisfied till we 
have arrived abreast with our medical and 
surgical brethren, both in a civil and profes- 
sional point of view. 

I trust, ere long, we shall live to see every 
branch of science which ought to come 
within the scope of a veterinary surgeon’s 
education, forming a distinct «hair or lecture- 
ship within the walls of the Veterinary Col- 
lege. The advantages of such an arrange- 
ment would be untold, both in a moral point 
of view as well as a professional one. The 
students would then be more immediately 
under the eyes of the principal profes-or— 
their time would be fuliy and usefully occu- 
pied; and if it were not so by a diligent 
course of attendance upon the respective 
lectures, they could be refused their certifi- 
cates of attendance, without which they 
should not be allowed an examination. I 
was in hopes that by this time my colleagues 
and self, who have laboured for the obtain- 
ment of a charter, might have been enabled 
to have congratulated the profession upon 
having become achartered college of exami- 
nation, in order that we might occupy the 
same relative situation towards the Veteri- 
nary College, as the College of Surgeons and 
the Apothecaries’ Company do towards the 
medical schools of the United Kingdom. 
This is the only true position the profession 
can occupy as a chartered body, with full 
and unfettered advantage to itself; and to 
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the Royal Veterinary College this would 
form a new era in our history, and would 
tend to give a greater impetus to the onward 
course of veterinary science, than any event 
that has occurred since the first formation 
and erection of the Veterinary College. Did 
I not feel assured my friends, Mr. Sewell and 
Mr. Spooner, would give me credit for not 
meaning any disrespect towards them, in 
touching upon this tender ground, but that 
they would attribute it to my zeal for the 
welfare of the art, I should not have done it. 

It is for you, Gentlemen, who form the 
rising generation, and are now as students 
passing through your curriculum at the 
Veterinary College, that the important duty 
will devolve ofcarrying out and maturing 
the plans of those who have gone before you, 
and whose zeal and perseverance have 
brought us thus far, Let the importance, 
therefore, of the objects stimulate you to lay 
a good foundation, in an educational point 
of view, to qualify you to act your part in 
the great drama of life, with dignity and 
credit to yourselves, and permanent good to 
the profession you follow. 

For the attainment of knowledge, as a 
celebrated man used to advise his pupils— 
“ Let your search after truth be eager and 
constant. Be wary in admitting proposi- 
tions to be facts, before you have submitted 
them to the strictest examination. If after 
this you believe them to be true, never dis- 
regard or forget any one of them, however 
unimportant it may at the time appear. 
Should you perceive truths to be important, 
make them motives of action—let them serve 
as springs to your conduct.” 

“* Many persons acknowledge truth with 
apathy ; they assent to it, but it produces no 
further effect on their minds, Truths, how- 
ever, are of importance in proportion as they 
admit of inferences which ought to have an 
influence on our conduct, and if we neglect 
to draw those inferences, or to act in confor- 
mity to them, we fail in essential duties.” 

“ That which most dignifies man, is the 
cultivation of those intellectual faculties 
which distinguish him from the brute crea- 
tion. We should, indeed, seek truth, feel its 
importance, aud act as the dictates of reason 
direct.” 

Get clear and definite ideas upon every- 
thing that is presented to your minds, by 
which means you may grasp and grapple 
with the most abstruse subjects in nature, 
Never consider anything too trifling to be be- 
neath your notice; follow it out in all its 
bearings: for it was the simple fact of an 
apple falling from a tree which led the great 
Sir Isaac Newton to demonstrate satisfacto- 
rily that it was the principle of gravitation 
which preserved this globe of earth, and all 
the innumerable worlds by which it is sur- 
rounded, not only in perpetual motion, but 
also poised and preserved them in their re- 
spective orbits, so as not to interfere with 





each other ; each solar system pursuing its 
destined course till time shall be no more, in 
all that beautiful and harmonious order 
which commands our awe and wonder, and 
promotes our veneration for the great and 
beneficent Author of our being. 

A young man destined for our profession 
in the present day, should have not only a 
liberal English education, but a classical 
one too ; he should also be made acquainted 
with the elements of mathematics. Let him 
cultivate sound, religious, and virtuous prin- 
ciples ; for virtue requires a stable support, 
and it is only religious principles that can 
afford it. Let those principles be his pole- 
star through life,—in the hour of prosperity 
as well as in adversity. Cultivate high, in- 
dependent, and honourable principles, and 
the generous and best feelings of man will 
respond accordingly; they will secure the 
esteem and respect of all around you; and 
when your sun is setting in the horizon of 
this vale of life and sorrows, its partin 
beams will shed a radiant lustre cneal 
those you leave most dear to you. 

“ But the independence which a young 
man should also pursue is the ability. of 
honestly providing for his pecuniary wants, 
of ceasing to be a burthen to his friends, and 
of obtaining by his own exertions a respect- 
able rank in society: this sort of indepen- 
dence necessarily engages industry, fidelity, 
attention, obliging manners, and all the mo- 
dest virtues in its train.” 

Too many, I fear, pursue an opposite 
course when they are first launched out into 
life: they consider it indispensably necessary 
to curry a connection by stooping to habits 
beneath a gentleman and a man of business, 
Never was an idea more erroneous; it de- 
feats its own end: and actually the very 
parties who have benefitted by your indis- 
cretion (if I may use such a term in this in- 
stance), are the first to treat you with con- 
tempt so soon as you have lost your caste and 
grade in society, 

I am sure you will not consider me out of 
place if I recommend five little works to 
the veterinary student, which, if they will 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, will 
make them better men, both ina moral and 
professional point of view; viz., Locke’s 
Conduct of the Understanding, Watts on the 
Improvement of the Mind, Watts’s Logic, 
Bacon’s Essays, and though last not least, 
Mason on Self-Knowledge: for you may 
depend upon it, that for a man to know him- 
self intimately ‘is a very difficult as wellas 
not a very palatable piece of business ; and 
till he has acquired that knowledge, and 
formed a proper estimate of his own charac- 
ter, he cannot become a great man either in 
or out of his profession. 

In pursuing your medical education, let it 
be based upon a thorough knowledge of ana- 
tomy and physiology ; for unless this founda- 
tion is laid deep and solid, depend upon it 
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the superstructure will be a very tottering 
one. You would consider that man a great 
fool who took his watch to be repaired to any 
one but to a watchmaker, a man thoroughly 
conversant with its structure and internal 
arrangements : just so is the individual who 
takes his horse to one totally ignorant of its 
mechanism, for he is a very complicated 
piece of machinery, liable to frequent de- 
rangement; and consequently, if his move- 
ments must be properly regulated, it must 
be done by the scientific man, who alone is 
well skilled in anatomical and physivlogical 
knowledge. In your worthy president you 
have an instructor well skilled in his depart- 
ment; and if you will only do your duty 
towards him as well as he will towards you, 
the results will be equally as advantageous 
to yourselves as to the public. In my day 
we possessed no such advantages as you 
enjoy ; we were compelled to fag hard, with 
Blaine for our text-book, to obtain even a 
moderate acquaintance with these branches 
of our education: therefore make the best 
use of them, or you may at a future period 


So it is with learning remaining on the 
memory in the crude masses in which it was 
received. Reflection is the digestive power 
of the mind ; by this we prove what we have 
read and heard—we separate it into various 
parts—we modify conclusions that are too 
strong—we narrow principles that are too 
universal, and extend those that are too much 
restricted to new objects and relations. We 
select and retain what is good and valuable, 
and reject the unsound and unprofitable. We 
thus extract from what we have learned from 
others all its nutritious juices ; we strengthen 
and enrich the soil of our own intellect, 
making it capable in return of producing 
fruit and food for others. Another evil con- 
sequence of depending wholly on authority 
for our opinions on all subjects, and shriok- 
ing from the use of our own understanding, 
is, that we remain in a mental bondage, an 
helpless childhood all our lives, becoming, 
indeed, more timid and servile than children.” 
Therefore, reflect and meditate upon all you 
read and see; for although reading may 
make a full man, yet it is reflection and medi- 


often sigh for the present opportunities of | tation that create the substantial riches of the 


acquiring knowledge, but in vain. 
particularly recommend you to cultivate a 
constant habit of registering all important 
cases—never omit making post-mortem exa- 
minations; for by pursuing this plan assi- 
duously, you will obtain correct pathological 
ideas, and possess a standing of superiority 
in your professional character which no 
other course can afford. 

Pursue systematically a regular course of 
reading, so as to make yourselves well ac- 
quainted with the respective merits of every 
veterinary author, and likewise with every 
other branch of knowledge bearing upon 
veterinary medicine and surgery ; by reading 
well up to the times, you keep yourself 
abreast with, if not ahead of, the progress of 
knowledge, thereby rendering yourself com- 
petent to preserve your proper station in 
society, with great advantage to yourself and 
those who employ you. 

But don’t suppose in thus recommending 
you to store up the knowledge, opinions, and 
ideas of others, that I wish you to adopt 
them without examination; certainly not. 
“ You must pass them into the circulation of 
your own thoughts, test them by your own 
experience, and apply them to practical use. 
If you suffer the knowledge you have ob- 
tained from your books to rest upon the 
memory as it came there, it might as well, 
for any practical purpose, have remained 
upon your shelves, to be taken down as occa- 
sion might demand. The food we take into 
the stomach will contribute nothing to our 
nourishment, health, and strength, unless it 
be digested, and passing into the different 
parts of the body become part of ourselves ; 
without this process and distribution it is 
rather a weight upon the organs of life, an 
oppression upon the elasticity of the system. 


I would | 


mind, and constitute a ready and a wise man. 

Think not, when you have obtained your 
diploma, that the race is won; the most diffi- 
cult part of your career in life is only com- 
mencing. A diploma is only an entry (if I 
may use a sporting phrase) into the racing 





calendar of life, as forming one amongst the 
list of competitors for the prize to be won: 
| you have, indeed, rasping work often before 
you, a great deal to try the mettle you are 
|made of; but by industrious, sober habits, 
| great vigilance, much patience and perse- 
| verance, all obstacles will gradually vanish 
before you, and success crown your efforts : 
perhaps your hoary head, in the decline of 
| life, may even become encircled by the public 
| with a chaplet of laurel. 

I have now drawn my oration to a close ; 
| you will perceive it has had for its object 
more particularly the interest of the veteri- 
nary students, who form the majority of your 
Veterinary Medical Association : that it may 
attain its aim, is the devout wish of one who 
will yield to nene in his zeal for their ad- 
vancement and future welfare. 

Allow me the gratification, before I take my 
seat, of announcing to you that Mr. Thomas 
Turner has kindly undertaken to deliver the 
oration at your next annual meeting for 
1842. I feel assured you will agree with 
me, that no one is more competent to do it 
ample justice ; depend upon it he will carry 
weight for age and qualification. 


The prize subjects for the ensuing year are 
for practitioners, 
“ Blood-letting in the horse, when de- 
manded, and its consequences.” 
For pupils, 
“ Diuretic agents in the horse, their modus 
operandi, and effects upon the system,” 
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ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, November 20, 1841. 


Tuere is never wanting in any community 
a herd of sycophantic scribes who are al- 
ways ready to bespatter with their disgust- 
ing adulations the titled or other “ eminent” 
blockheads of the profession to which such 
knaves happen to belong. Success in a pur- 
suit, whether deserved or not, is sure to 
beget commendations, Cause and effect are 
here always distinctly traceable. 

Of late ithas become the fashion to bestow 
the most ridiculous eulogies upon the Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. The laudation, 
of course, might be considered to proceed from 
disinterested motives, were it really well 
bestowed, But what is the fact regarding 
this Society, comprising, as it undoubtedly 
does, a body of very able medical practi- 
tioners? It has not done a hundredth part 
so much for the profession as the single 
firm of Loneman and Company, or many 
other booksellers whom we could name. 
That the volumes of the “ Transactions” of 
the Society contain useful and valuable 
papers we willingly admit; but to suppose 
that such papers would not have been pub- 
lished if the Society had not exisged, is, in 
effect, to entertain the opinion that they were 
not prepared in consequence of the intrinsic 
value of the materials, but because the 
authors might have the gratification of see- 
ing theirnames emblazoned as contributors 
to the “Transactions.” Would the papers 
have been less useful or less honourable to 
the writers, by receiving ten times the dis- 
tribution through the universe in the columns 
of a periodical medical journal? All rational 
men will at once give a negative answer to 
such a question. Assuredly there is nothing 
to boast of in the discussions of the Society, 
which, for the most part, are meagre and 
uninteresting in the extreme, and often con- 
stitute the dullest discourses which are to be 
found in the columns of Tue Lancet, 
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the same time, we readily acknowledge that 
useful facts are occasionally, though clum- 
sily, related in the discussions which follow 
the reading of the papers. In truth, the 
Society, simply as a society, has done little 
or nothing for the profession. What interest 
has it taken in the question of medical go- 
vernment,—in the present scandalous system 
of electing the medical officers of our hospi- 
tals,—in the methods of treating the sick, 
and affording instruction to the students, in 
Nothing. Emphatically 
we answer, NOTHING. How is this neglect 
tobeexplained? Why, by the simple fact that 
the prominent and leading members of this 


those hospitals ? 


lauded Society, are the very same corrup- 
tionists who hold the reins of government in 
the self-perpetuating colleges and corpora- 
tions, and who occupy the most important 
oflices in the great endowed hospitals of this 
metropolis. By what foul perversion of 
reason and justice is it that the men who 
have so scandalously neglected their duty to 
the public, the sick poor, and the medical 
Is it 
because they merely change the scene of 


students, are so lavishly eulogised ? 


their operations, and exhibit their names ina 
the list of a Society whose meetings are 
held in Berners-street, instead of in connec- 
tion with the duties which they ought to 
discharge in the hospitals of Southwark, and 
in the cities of London and Westminster. 
They are “GREAT MEN,” forsooth, as mem- 
bers of the Royat Merptco-Cuirureicar 
Society! But what are they as surgeons of 
their establishments,—or physiologists, or 
pathologists? Ifthey would obtain renown, 
indeed, let them, as penitent delinquents, 
forthwith confess their offences, and inun- 
date the table of their Society with papers 
that shall be truly descriptive of the manner 
in which they have falsified their obligations 
to the afflicted patients, and to the know- 
A few 
such examples of contrition and honest deal- 
ing might obtain for the Society the appro- 
bation of the profession, and the thanks of 
an intelligent public. But until evidence of 
such a character is adduced, we shall look 
T 


ledge-seeking, industrious students. 
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upon the laudatory remarks of the hireling 
scribes to whom we have already adverted, 
as additional proofs of the utter worthless- 
ness of the Society, as a society; and of 
the daring effrontery of men who covet and 
expect praise at a moment when their auda- 
cious neglect of duty ought to overwhelm 
them with a sense of degradation and shame. 
We are resolved tu try the mettle of these 
gentlemen, and do assure them that they 
shall pay a tolerably heavy tax for the puf- 
fery of their toadies. The complaints, the 
loud and often-repeated complaints, of the 
students, urge us irresistibly onwards to the 
performance of this duty. Having allowed 
to the whole tribe of incapables some repose , 
they all seem to be fast relapsing into that 
disreputable state of indolence and slothful- 
ness which characterised their conduct in 
former times. Hence the complaints of the 
students again resemble the accusations 
which were so often heard.in bygone years. 
They breathe of irregular attendance, broken 
engagements, imperfect lectures, deficiency 
of clinical instruction, and, in several of the 
hospitals, of an entire absence of books con- 
taining records of the cases. The catalogue 
of offences is not long; but, nevertheless, the 
allegations which are set down in it are of a 
very heinous nature. Look to it, ye “ great 
men,” being members of the Royal Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, and, also, being sur- 
geons of the hospitals of London. Pray look 
to it, ye Vincents and ye STaneys, et hoc 
genus omne, or the instrument of correction 
shall be applied to you with no sparing 
hand. 

If the Medico-Chirurgical Society were 
really well-disposed with reference to the 
advancement of medical science, the best 
interests of the profession, and the promo- 
tion and security of the public health, there 
is no want ofa field for its performance of 
honourable and valuable labours. But no; 
it shrinks, in cowardly dismay, from the 
execution of the most sacred and humane 
of duties. A defence, or an excuse for its 
conduct, on the ground of ignorance with 
reference to the evils that we are deploring, 


is altogether inadmissible. Unfortunately, 
too many of the more exalted members of 
the Society are particeps criminis in the 
charges which the injured and neglected 
students adduce against the medical officers 
of our public hospitals. 

Such a complaint as is contained in the 
following note cannot be read without pro- 
ducing some very painful sensations in the 
mind of every meditative person :— 

To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—I regret being obliged to trouble you 
respecting the manner in which I and other 
students have been treated since we came to 
London to study our profession. I shall not 
name the hospital in which I am a student, 
as, if you should be so kind as to publish 
this statement, the medical officers must at 
once know that it refers to them. 

I entered as a perpetual pupil at one of 
the hospitals sanctioned by the College of 
Surgeons now upwards of six weeks back, 
and up to the present time I have not heard 
one clinical lecture, or ten explanatory re- 
marks offered at the bedside, and not one 
case is written in a book for the information 
of the students. This is very cruel beha- 
viour, and makes me more unhappy than I 
can mention, as I am quite without a re- 
medy, and almost without hope. If I com- 
plain, I am told by my brother students that 
I shall be marked out as an object for rude 
and harsh behaviour, and even my certifi- 
cates may be less favourably worded in con- 
sequence. I would enter to another hos- 
pital, but the money I brought with me to 
pay the required fees is all expended, and, 
owing to commercial losses in my family, 1 
shall have a difficulty in obtaining the means 
of subsistence while I must remain a stu- 
dent. I know that I can obtain a sufficient 
knowledge from books to carry me through 
my examinations at the College and Apothe- 
caries’ Hall; but what is to become of me 
afterwards? If I do not possess a know- 
ledge of my profession, obtained by seeing 
the sick, noticing the symptoms, aud hearing 
the treatment explained, I cannot hope for 
success in life, and I fear that my ruin is 
certain. Every day my misery becomes 
greater. If I do not obtain clinical instruc- 
tion, and the opportunity of reading and ex- 
amining the cases set forth in a regular 
case-book, I certainly shall ever feel that I 
have been very shamefully defrauded of the 
fee which I have paid for seeing and learn- 
ing the practice of the hospital. I really 
think the College of Surgeons, before they 
require such great sums of money to be paid 
should ensure to the student a proper return 
for his outlay. Without clinical explana- 
tions, and the opportunity of reading the 





details of the treatment in a case-beok, 1, 
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with many others, feel that attendance at the 
hospital is quite useless, and that my money 
has been obtained from me under false pre- 
tences. Remembering, Sir, the many ser- 
vices you have rendered to the medical stu- 
dent, I do entreat of you to take up the 
question in your own powerful way, and 
compel the surgeons to fulfil their obligations 
to us. I am, Sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 
A sUFFERING Mepicat Pupi.. 
Borough, Nov. 14, 1841. 


Against whom are these complaints le- 
velled? We reply,—the leading members 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society,—that 
unwisely be-praised body. Our correspon- 
dent, in the anxiety of mind which his un- 
happy situation has produced, apprehends 
that ruin must befall him when he undertakes 
the responsible duties of his profession. He 
tritely and simply asks,—“ What is to be- 
“come of him if he does not possess a 
“ knowledge of medicine, obtained by seeing 
“ the sick, noticing the symptoms, and hear- 
“ ing the treatment explained.” 

This is a very pertinent question, but 
another, of equal force, might have been 
added to it, namely,—What is to become of 
his patients? Their fate is too inevitable to 
require being described. Well do we recol- 
lect what occurred when the renowned Sir 
AstLey Cooper was examined in a court of 
law relative to the incompetency of one of 
the surgeons belonging to a great hospital of 
this metropolis. “ Give him time, give him 
time,” was the supplicatory reply of Sir 
Astiey to his examiner; “do not crush 
“him in the outset of his career; I do not 
“ say that he is a perfectly good surgeon.” 
But when the honourable baronet was asked 
what was to become of the patients while the 
surgeon was afforded time, the sILENCE OF 
THE WITNESS conveyed to every spectator an 
awful intimation of the direful results. 

We again, then, open our battery upon the 
Council of the College of Surgeons, and the 
medical officers of the great endowed hos- 
pitals of the metropolis. They are, for the 
most part, the same individuals, acting in 
different capacities, in dissimilar institutions. 
We shall exhibit the systems which prevail 
in those hospitals. Where there is merit it 
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shall be proclaimed, and not in a niggardly 
spirit; but where there are neglect, incom- 
petence, breaches of faith, and an absence of 
clinical instruction and proper records of 
the cases, the guilty parties shall be de- 
nounced by name, and held up as delin- 
quents who are deserving of bitter contempt 
and scorn. 

In undertaking this important public duty 
for the benefit of the medical students as well 
as the community in general, we are deter- 
mined that in those hospitals where such 
great breaches of trust have occurred, we 
will in future years cause either the number 
of pupils in such ‘establishments, or the 
abuses therein, to undergo the process of 
diminution. The medical officers enjoy the 
privilege of making their election. 

DEFENCE OF THE 
PER-CENTAGE CONNECTION 
BETWEEN 
PHYSICIANS AND CHEMISTS. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


. To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Str,—As it is usual to submit to your 
judgment matters of medical etiquette, I 
think you will render no little service to the 
profession by stating briefly your views upon 
a point that has often proved a source of 
bitterness and illiberality, viz., the arrange- 
ment made between the practitioner and che- 
mist. I cannot but think that much more 
good will result from a calm appeal to the 
principles that should guide honourable 
minds, than from pungent denunciations 
which may wound but cannot convince ; and 
without conviction no reform of the evil, if 
it be one, can reasonably be anticipated. 
The anonymous declaimers against the prac- 
tice are so frequently disappointed rivals, 
who make their feelings the vehicle of their 
expositions, and so far distort the truth, or 
they mix it up with so much abuse, that the 
question at issue is lost sight of altogether. 
As the editor cannot be influenced by any 
such motives, his judgment will have a 
power that must of necessity be wanting to 
others in all such cases. I confess that until 
I see some strong reasons adduced, I cannot 
but bring myself to believe that the practice 
has been condemned without a due considera- 
tion of the benefits that result from it. 

First. The independent poor, who would 
feel degraded by resorting to the parish or 
the dispensary, have their noblest feelings 
fostered, and at the same time their best inte- 
rests secured, by having the advice of a re- 
gular practitioner. 
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Second. The unskilful and uneducated 
practising chemist is deprived of the power 
of inflicting mischief. 

Third. It is literally carrying out one of 
the great objects of medical reform ; the ele- 
vation of the practitioner from the mere shop- 
man or dispenser of drugs, to the dignity of 
the prescribing physician. 

Fourth, It preserves the industrious and 
honourable poor, the reduced tradesmen, or 
the small annuitant, frem poverty and its at- 
tendant miseries, inasmuch as their means 
can meet the small charges of the chemist 
without inconvenience, but are wholly un- 
equal to the demands of the draughts of the 
apothecary. 

These and other palpable advantages, to- 
gether with the fact that the system was 
sanctioned and practised by the late Sir 
Astley Cooper, and other men as eminent for 
their generosity and honour as for their abili- 
ties, would seem to demand a more patient 
inquiry, and some fairer test than the exag- 
gerated denunciations of anonymous de- 
claimers. I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

November 9, 1841. E. 


P.S.—Allow me to thank you for the 
course you have adopted in refusing the in- 
sertion of all articles of a personal nature 
without being duly authenticated. If names 
are proved to be realities by reference to the 
Directory, and not mere assumptions to cloak 
malignant detractors, we shall fimd the 
cause of equity and professional honour no 
little advanced. 





POSITION OF THE CHEMISTS AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


Bravo! Lancet.—Your last few doses 
have operated well on the counter druggists. 
This is admirably evinced by the poor devil’s 
letter in your last Number. Oh! the sin- 
ner. But it is no joke to bring a fellow on 
his knees, like that ; though what is to be 
done? I ama druggist, and I say he deserves 
it, and so do all whoactlikehim, By-the-by, 
did you see that advertisement in the Times 
of the 30th ult., of a druggist wanting an 
apprentice who would have an opportunity 
of lJearning counter-practice? Now, I as- 
sure you that respectable chemists avoid 
such practices; and while they maintain that 
they have rights which are not to be tram- 
pled on, I believe they wish to preserve 
such only as no authorised practitioner 
could object to their possessing, and they hail 
your late castigations with delight, consider- 
ing that they tend to improve the position of 
the druggist. 

It now remains for you to state your idea 
of the mutual relation which should exist 
between druggists and apothecaries. If you 
but insist on apothecaries giving up the sale 
of drugs, all your wishes concerning drug- 
gists prescribing will be accomplished, 


MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS AND CHEMISTS. 


Finally, I would intimate that instead of 
running counter to all before you in your 
exertions to stop these druggists’ abuses, 
you might readily obtain the aid of the right- 
reasoning druggists; for among the “ coun- 
cil” of the Pharmaceutical Society there are 
respectable men who would rejoice to elevate 
the position of their “ trade,” in order that 
they might more consistently dub it a profes- 
sion. 

R. L. 

November 8, 1841. 





MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS AND 
CHEMISTS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—The conflicting nature of the argu- 
ments and opinions on medical policy, proves 
to us that the profession has been hitherto 
determined to have no common interest ; in- 
deed, it is evident that many of the most ex- 
plicit writers and speakers have, from some 
occult influence or other, been merely beating 
about the bush. 

The conflict is now, however, approaching 
its climax. You, Sir, have boldly spoken 
out in your last leader, which forms an intel- 
ligent contrast to that of one of your contem- 
poraries. Like the misguided propositions 
of the hon. member for Lambeth (whose 
better judgment was so sadly perverted by 
the earwiggings or intimidations of the che- 
mists), he has issued a wondrous scheme, 
which amounts to a mere placebo for the 
Pharmaceutical Society, for which the great 
Bell and his colleagues will, I suppose, ring 
a joyous peal of thanksgiving. 

A very worthy friend of mine, of the old 
school, of course, is very fond of eulogising 
the genuine old apothecary, by which he 
|means a sort of automaton, who will sit 
twiddling his thumbs, while the AZsculapian 
magnilico is laying down his pathological 
laws, without dreaming of such presumption 
as to join in consultation on the case, Some- 
thing like this sort of hybrid would the edi- 
tor to whom I allude make of the chemist 
by his new laws. The sage recommends 
that the chemist should purchase a small 
amount of learning that he may minister to 
the diseases of moderate incomes, as if it re- 
quired a different amount to investigate the 
maladies of rich and poor—as if a very 
limited professional education would suftice 
to form a diagnosis between spasmodic colic, 
intus-susceptio, muco-enteritis, aud simple 
diarrhoea, or any other analogies. 

Sir, the grand error that has so long per- 
vaded the profession is the disunion of its 
|own body, and its amalgamation with ano- 
| ther—the drug trade ; but thissmall-amount- 
| of-knowledge-scheme would not only. still 
increase, but absolutely legalise, this de- 
grading anomaly. 

The chemist will, of course, take the ex- 








APOTHECARIES’ ACT.—MEDICAL REFORM. 


treme advantage of such an unaccountable 
enactment ; and although the law only com- 
pels him to purchase a small amount of me- 
dical knowledge, he will, of course, deem it 
all-sufficient to entitle him to a large amount 
of medical practice. He will drive at all he 
can get; and who caa stop him, who can 
blame him ? 
« The court awards it, and the law allows it.’”’ 


Thus will the profession endure a fresh 
deluge of half-educated practitioners, from 
the ranks of chemists, and grocers, and match- 
box merchants; and doctors’ shops which so 
degrade the profession will blaze their burn- 
ing shame under the very banners of the 
law ! 

But suum cuique. While we will justly 
curb the presumption of the chemist, let us 
confess that he has some right to complain, 
and many of my own valued friends who 
would be legislators, too, should have pre- 
mised their law-making by giving up at 
least the window blazonry of the chemist, if 
not by washing out his name from the list of 
titles on their door-posts. 

I believe, Sir, all our arguments will fail 
of their full influence, while they assume an 
exparte character. The different departments 
of the profession have virtually all their sepa- 
rate journals, to name which would not be 
difficult, and now has started forth the organ 
of the chemist,—the Pharmaceutical. The 


editors of all may still write their energetic 
leaders, but the cause will not be decided 
by them, for the jealousy of opposing interests 


still keeps up the contention. The profes- 
sion will not attain its proper dignity, or dif- 
fuse its benefits among men, until it be 
weeded from its habits of bargain and sale, 
—until a conference of all the classes shall 
have reconciled opposing interests on the 
basis of mutual concession. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
A. 
November 9, 1841. 





OFFENCES AGAINST THE APO- 
THECARIES’ ACT. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—It is evident that unless some 
shorter plan of enforcing the provisions of 
the Apothecaries’ Act can be devised, we 
shall remain as unprotected as heretofore, 
since the Worshipful Company do not like 
to incur the expense of litigation: I, there- 
fore, beg to suggest for your consideration 
the following observations. 

It is an established rule of law, “ that if 
a statute enjoin a thing to be done, even 
without pointing out any mode of punish- 
ment, an indictment will lie for disobeying 
the injunctions of the Legislature.” Now, 
may not this rule be made to meet the case 
of the chemist and druggist, or any unquali- 





fied person practising in direct opposition to 
the Act of 1815, the party being charged be- 
fore a magistrate and committed for a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment? It may be said that the Act has pro- 
vided penalties for the offence, and defines 
how they are to be enforced and recovered ; 
but the Act does not render it compulsory on 
the part of the company to prosecute. It 
may be said, also, that the above rule ap- 
plies only to the omission of an act, and not 
to its commission. Although no lawyer, I 
think that the above salutary rule applies to 
an infraction of any Act of Parliament, and 
was intended to do so in order to support the 
dignity of the Legislature, by ensuring the 
enforcement of its injunctions. Hence I 
conclude that to set at nought, or to act in 
defiance of an Act of the Legislature, which 
it is now very evident the chemists and 
druggists are doing, amounts to a misdemea- 
nor, and is punishabie as such. I submit 
the point to your better judgment, and 
have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 


servant, 
Ww. B. R. 
West Hackney, Nov. 10, 1841. 
UNION IN THE CAUSE OF 
MEDICAL REFORM. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—Can there, be one, amongst the num- 
ber of your intelligent readers, who can be 
blinded by the thin cloud of dust raised by 
* One of the Senate of the London Univer- 
sity ?” 

I should have deeply regretted my inad- 
vertency had I really been guilty, as this 
gentleman asserts, of not “ fairly” stating 
“the arrangement between the College of 
Physicians and the University of London ;” 
for | regard truth and fairness as essential to 
the advocacy of every good cause, and cer- 
tainly as all that are necessary to that of the 
cause which I am pleading. 

I cannot perceive the mistake in my for- « 
mer statement, which “ One of the Senate” 
has pretended to point out. But this gentle- 
man, in his turn, “has not fairly stated” the 
question, when he asserts thet “the gra- 
duate of the London University now stands on 
the same footing as the graduate of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, or Dublin.” Now, 
do these really “ stand on the same footing ?”’ 
Ask the graduate of Edinburgh. Then what 
does this “One of the Senate of the London 
University” mean by this flagrant misrepre- 
sentation ? 

But when the graduates of the London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Universities do “ stand on the same footing ” 
in very truth and deed, a part of medical re- 
form will be accomplished. 

“ One of the Senate” says, that “ since the 
new regulations of the London College of 











Physicians, every new fellow must have been 
previously a licentiate.” Yes. But are all 
such licentiates alike? Are they alike in 
reality, as well as in word? Does the Ox- 
ford or Cambridge licentiate remain a licen- 
tiate as the Edinburgh licentiate does? Are 
not these new regulations, infact, a new sub- 
terfuge for defence on the part of the college 
—anew contrivance for the humiliation of the 
London and Edinburgh Universities? Of 
the latter, at least? How the former is to 
be treated is yet in the womb of time. One 
thing is certain, when the University of 
Edinburgh (to which the writer owes nothing 
but a well-earned degree) is no longer 
treated with injustice, then may “ Censor” 
hold his peace, but not till then. 

But I leave “One of the Senate of the 
London University’’ to his own meditations, 
and proceed with my argument, 

The licentiates are not the only part of our 
profession who are untrue tothemselves. The 
whole profession wants rousing to a sense of 
its degradation and of its real dignity. If its 
members would put off every sordid and 
selfish motive, and be actuated only by one 
generous and liberal sentiment; if it would 
unite in the cause of a just and beneficial 
medical reform, we should in one year ac- 
complish that desirable measure,—to the 
exaltation of the profession itself, and the ele- 
vation of its members, even the most humble. 


What is most wanted is, such a reform | 


that every medical practitioner might feel 
that he is, in fact, a member of a generous 
and liberal profession, possessing a voice in 
its constitution, and being protected by its 
influence. 

If a member of our profession be now op- 
posed by a quack, by an ignorant person, by 
a person without medical education or di- 
ploma, where is his appeal? If he be in- 
sulted and humiliated by poor-law commis- 
sioners or guardians of the poor, where is his 
appeal? He belongs, in reality, to no body ; 
he has a community of interests, fellowship, 
protection, rights,in none. He is asa branch 
which is cutoff and cast off. 

My own attention to the whole subject 
has been much awakened by the events of 
the recent meeting of the British Medical 
Association ; an association, the objects of 
which have long been calumniated as de- 
structive of existing institutions, but which 
has now declared and defended itselfagainst 
such imputation. 

Reformed, amended, liberalised institu- 
tions,— institutions in which each -and every 
member should feel that he has protection on 
the one hand, and influence on the other, a 
community of sentiments, voices, interests, 
rights, honours. Would not such a feeling 
be elevating and ennobling? Would not 
such “ incorporation” be diffusive of good, 
both in the profession and to the public? 

The Society of Apothecaries should, with 
the addition of every legal or educated prac- 





CYANOSIS FROM TRANSPOSITION OF VESSELS. 


titioner in the kingdom, become the faculty 
of medicine, a representative body, with 
every appliance for the good of the profession 
and the public. The Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons should confer rank 
andhonour. The injustice of all distinctions, 
except such as talent, industry, education, 
and acquirement make, should cease. 

In the faculty should be a court of appeal 
on all subjects of professional dispute and 
etiquette, on all occasions of professional 
wrongs. The faculty should be empowered 
to check quackery and illegal practice of 
every kind. 

What we want is, public virtue in the pro- 
fession, to obtain equal rights in its institu- 
tions. A prevailing liberality, generosity 
and elevation of feeling would, I repeat, ac- 
complish in one year all that is so desirable 
for the professional and public good. 

The desire to see all this accomplished 
can only exist in the breast of him who has 
put aside every selfish feeling, and is actu- 
ated by every kindly sentiment towards his 
professional brethren, especially the more 
humble. Would that the profession would 
assume this generous and noble character, 
and unite their efforts for the general good. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Censor. 


London, Nov. 9, 1841. 





ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRUR- 


GICAL SOCIETY. 
Tuesday, November 9, 1841, 


Dr. WiL.1AMs, President. 

Tuts was the first meeting of the society 
for the session ; there was a very full attend- 
ance of members. We havestill to complain 
of the continuance of the uncourteous custom 
of keeping invited guests standing in an 
ante-room until the president has taken the 
chair. 

Case of Cyanosis depending upon Transposi- 
tion of the Aorta and Pulmonary Artery, 
By Dr. Watsue, Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy in University College. 

This was a case in which the origins of the 

aorta and pulmonary artery were transposed ; 

the former arising ‘from the right ventricle, 
the latter from the left ; while the connections 
of the venous trunks, pulmonary and cave, 
were natural. The coronary arteries were 
given off in the usual manner immediately 
above the sigmoid valves of the aorta; the 
ductus arteriosus pervious, and wide enough 
to admit a good-sized probe, communicated 
in the ordinary way with the aorta and pul- 
monary artery ; the foramen ovale open ; the 
ventricular septum not perforated ; the walls 
of the right ventricle were from two to four 
times as thick as those of the left ; the aorta 
and its branches constantly circulated black 
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blood, with the exception of the extremely 
small quantity of red fluid carried from the 
pulmonary artery by the ductus arteriosus ; 
the pulmonary artery and its ramifications 
constantly circulated florid blood, with the 
exception of the small quantity of black, 
which may have found its way through the 
foramen ovale from the right into the left 
auricle ; the viscera were rather larger than 
in naturally-conformed individuals of the 
same age; the heart was even hypertro- 
phous; yet the latter viscus was nourished 
by venous blood only ; the former by blood 
very slightly oxygenised. 

The subject of this malformation lived to 
the age of ten months ; a much longer period 
than any of the subjects of the few similar 
cases on record. 


On the Operation for the Cure of Hydrocele 
by a retained Injection of Diluted Tincture 
of Iodine. By J. R. Martin, Esq., for- 
merly Surgeon of the Native Hospital, 
Calcutta. 

In consequence of an accident of a serious 

nature, which occurred several years ago to 

a native in the Calcutta Hospital, upon 

whom the usual mode of treating hydrocele 

was adopted, namely, that by port-wine in- 
jection ; the author, in the next case, substi- 
tuted tincture of iodine for the wine. Two 


common urethra-syringefuls were injected, 
of a mixture made in the proportion of one 


drachm of the tincture to three drachms of 
water. Acute pain and faintness followed, 
which were relieved by the recumbent posi- 
tion, and the injection was retained, the scro- 
tum being moved about so as to bring the 
fluid into free contact with the vaginal ca- 
vity. In five days the patient was discharged 
cured, scarcely any other treatment having 
been necessary. 

From the time of the occurrence of this 
case, in March, 1832, to the end of 1839, 
2393 cases were operated upon inthe Native 
Hospital under the orders of the author in 
the manner above described, some cases 
only, in which the tumour was of very great 
size, having required two syringefuls of the 
injection. 

The author, after entering into the details 
of many of the cases in which he employed 
the above treatment, sums up its advantages 
as follows :— 

First. That it is far more simple and easy 
of performance than any operation before 
employed. 

Second, That no serum has in any case been 
reproduced requiring a second tapping. 

Third. That little care is required in the 
after-treatment. 

Fourth, That the failures are under one 
per cent.; and, lastly, that the operation is 
free from all danger of infiltration of the 
scrotum, from the quantity of injection being 
so small, and from its being retained within 
the tunica vaginalis. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. 
Acton exhibited a new glass syringe, for a 
description and engraving of which see the 
report of the Westminster Medical Society in 
the present Number of Tue Lancet. 

The Prestpent remarked, that the success 
of Mr. Martin appeared to have been remark- 
ably uniform. He could not help being 
struck with the number of patients affected 
with hydrocele, a number which seemed 
marvellous to us inhabitants of a Christian 
land. 

Mr. STANLey, in reference tothe frequency 
of infiltration of the scrotum by injection of 
the cellular tissue in the operation for hydro- 
cele, could only recollect two, or at most 
three cases, as having occurred at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital during the last twenty- 
five years. He had listened, therefore, with 
some surprise at Mr. Martin’s statement re- 
garding its great frequency. 

Mr. Perry recollected one case, probably 
one of those alluded to by Mr. Stanley, in 
which an unruly patient drew out the instra- 
ment, and the cellular tissue was injected 
with the fluid. He mentioned this case, be- 
cause it showed that the infiltration of the 
cellular tissue was not necessarily followed 
by sloughing. In this instance, by means 
of gentle pressure on the scrotum, and en- 
larging the opening made by the trocar, the 
greater part of the fluid was pressed out; 
warm water was afterwards injected, and no 
bad results followed. 

Mr. Macitwatn thought that there were 
many parts of surgery requiring improvement, 
but he did not include the operation for hy- 
drocele among the number. He had no 
doubt of the efficacy of the iodine as used in 
Mr. Martin’s cases, but to found the practice 
in question upon the failure of the old mode 
was but very poor reasoning. Infiltration of 
the scrotum in the cases which he had seen 
had not depended on the kind of liquid used, 
but was attributable in all the cases either 
to the incontrollability of the patient, or a 
want of caution on the part of the surgeon. 
In two cases of infiltration which he had 
seen in Bartholomew’s Hospital, the acci- 
dent depended on the latter cause. He had 
been called to three cases, also, in his pri- 
vate practice, in which this mishap had oc- 
curred. In these three cases the causes 
were as he had stated. In one of these cases 
the injection was let out from the cellular 
tissue by three or four free incisions into the 
scrotum, which step prevented sloughing. 
Mr. Macilwain then proceeded to tell the 
members how they should perform the ope- 
ration of injecting for hydrocele ; an account 
of which will be found in Cooper’s “ First 
Lines.” He concluded by observing, tha 
when the operation was properly performed, 
and with the common port-wine injection, it 
was almost uniformly successful. 

Mr. Sran.ey believed that the question 
raised by Mr. Martin’s paper referred to the 
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preference to be given to the employment of | 
one or other liquid in this operation. Now, | 
we knew that the operation as practised in | 
the old way with the port-wine injection | 
would occasionally fail; if, therefore, the | 
iodine was, as Mr. Martin stated, so gene-| 
rally successful—if, moreover, it produced | 
inflammation more rapidly, and this inflam- | 
mation subsided quicker, it certainly had 
these advantages in its favour. 

Mr. Arnott thought the question was one 
as to the relative advantages of the two 
kinds of fluid. He never saw a case of in- 
filtration of the scrotum from injection into 
its cellular tissue ; he had, however, seen one 
case of serous infiltration terminating in 
sloughing of the parts, consequent upon the 
inflammation produced by the injection. 
The patient was a black man, lately arrived 
from the West Indies; this, perhaps, ren- 
dered him more liable to the inflammation. 
He should look with favour on the iodine in- 
jection; he had seen undue inflammation 
from the injection of port-wine having been 
retained too long. Was the operation with 
the iodine injection a safer, shorter, and more 
efficacious proceeding ; and if so successful 
in India, would it be so in Europe ? 

Mr. Cuaries Hawkins had seen four 
cases treated with the iodine injection, not, 
however, in the manner pursued by Mr. 
Martin, but with the usual quantity of liquid, 
which was afterwards withdrawn. In two 
of these cases the common port-wine injec- 
tion had failed; in one of these the iodine 
failed also; the result of the other he did 
not know. In the two other cases one failed, 
but the liquid in the sac was afterwards ab- 
sorbed by painting the scrotum with tincture 
of iodine; in the other case, he believed that 
a cure was effected. He had remarked in 
all these cases that the injection of the fluid 
was followed by extreme pain ; in one case 
syncope was induced. The quantity of tinc- | 
ture of iodine used was one part to two of | 
water. 

Mr. Acton had had many opportunities 
of seeing the iodine injection employed both | 
by Ricord and Velpeau. In their hands the 
practice had been most generally successful. 
In none of these cases had any ill conse- 
quences ensued, nor had he noticed the ex- 
cessive pain to which Mr. Hawkins had al- 
Juded, He had once seen the cellular tissue 
of the scrotum injected by Velpeau, but no 
evil consequences followed. In Paris the 
port-wine before use was heated by a char- 
coal furnace, and it was in that city not a 
successful application in these cases. The 
iodine was used in the proportion of one part 
of the tincture to two or three of water. He 
was glad to have the present opportunity of | 
contradicting a report which had been spread | 
abroad, and was mentioned in Mr, Martin’s 
paper, to the effect that Ricord had once 
transfixed the testicle with a trocar. This 
was not the fact, such an accident had never 











occurred to this able surgeon. He was, 
however, in the habit of stating in his lectures 
that such a misfortune once befell a French 
surgeon in attempting to cure hydrocele. 
This surgeon, he (Mr. Acton) believed, was 
no less an individual than Dupuytren him- 
self. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Nov, 13, 1841. 


Mr. H. J. Jounson, President. 


AMADOU.— SINGULAR NERVOUS DISEASES,— 
NEW SYRINGE,.—INJECTIONS IN GONORRHG@A, 


Mr. Wernerrietp exhibited several very 
beautiful specimens of surgical apparatus 
formed of amadou, in illustration of his re- 
cent communication to Tae Lancet on the 
subject. This material appears excellently 
adapted, by its softness and elasticity, to 
effect the objects anticipated by its proposer. 
Surgeons have long had occasion to com- 
plain of the irritating hardness of many of 
the compresses prepared for making pressure 
in varions ways. In the amadou every 
source of inconvenience is removed, and the 
facility with which it may be cut and adapted 
at the instant to the form of the parts requir- 
ing compression, will render it of great value 
in the hands of the practitioner, 

Mr. Lavies related some particulars of 
two cases of peculiar nervous affection suc- 
ceeding to parturition. In one the lady had 
been delivered of her second child, when, 
two or three weeks afterwards, she was af- 
fected with a tetanic condition of the muscles 
of the face on the left side ; this was removed 
by purgation, but the muscles of the oppo- 
site side of the face became affected in the 
same way. Purgatives also succeeded in 
this case in removing the affection ; several 
members of the body suffered in a similar 
manner, without any symptoms of fever 
being present. The phenomena gave way 
under the use of full doses of laudanum and 
antimonial wine. In the second case the 
woman was in labour with her second child. 
Immediately the index finger touched the os 
uteri, a peculiar kind of pain, but not like 
cramp, was experienced down the inside of 
the leg. This pain in the leg lasted for some 
weeks after delivery, but came on only when 
she moved. When quiescent there was no 
pain, but the movement of the great toe on 
that side produced it. She suffered for many 
weeks with it; remedies were of no avail. 
It wore itself out at last. She had not suf- 
fered in the same way with any of her subse- 
quent children, 

Several members attributed the symptoms 
to excito-motory causes, 

Mr. Acton exhibited a new syringe, 
formed entirely of glass, for the purpose of 
injecting the solution of nitrate of silver into 
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the urethra. He considered the advantages 
of the instrument to be, Ist, 
its not allowing of the de- 
composition of the nitrate , 
of silver, as pewter syringes 
did; 2ndly, it enabled us 
to see the quantity of fluid 
we were about to inject; 
$rdly, that his syringe had 
a bulb at its extremity and 
was not pointed, and was 
therefore less liable to in- 
jure the inflamed mucous 
membrane ; 4thly, pressure 
was easily made upon the 
bulb of the syringe, which 
effectually prevented the 
escape of the fluid injected 
into the canal; 5thly, in 
the common syringe the 
apex of the cone was at the 
extremity of the instrument, 
in the present one it was 
within half an inch of its 
extremity, and the fluid 
might be consequently 
thrown to a great distance 
without the stream be- 
coming divided or scattered; 
this he considered as no 
inconsiderable benefit, when 
the fluid was required to be 
thrown far into the urethra, 
as in old standing gleets. 
The present tube held half 
an ounce, which was more 
than sufficient: he found 
that the urethra would con- 
tain but a small quantity of 
fluid. When a syringeful was injected, 
patients complained of pain, and a large 
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nitrate to an ounce of water with benefit in 
these cases. 

Mr. Streeter had found in old gleety 
discharges that a solution of sulphate of 
copper, when used with care and judgment, a 
most efficacious remedy. 

Mr. Acton did not employ the solution of 
the nitrate of silver of the strength mentioned 
by either of the speakers. All the good ef- 
fects of the salt were, in his opinion, to be 
produced by solutions of two grains in eight 
ounces of distilled water: used in these quan- 
tities, and with the recommendations given 
in his work, he believed that few gleets 
would fail of being cured; he -had never 
with this treatment had to regret the intense 
pain or inflammation which other gentlemen 
had spoken of. His object was not to pro- 
duce inflammation of the canal by means of 
the salt; he believed that it should be the 
surgeon’s intention to alter the action of the 
part, at least he found that was all we re- 
quired, 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Friday, Nov. 5, 1841. 


Dr. Buckniit, President. 

Tue subject commenced for discussion was 
the paper read at the last meeting by Mr. 
| Preston (the secretary), upon a mineral 
water recently discovered at Tenbury, Wor- 
cestershire, the analysis of which he had 
|made, and which was found to contain an 
| unusually large quantity of chloride of cal- 
cium, viz., 42 grains to the imperial pint, a 
larger quantity of that valuable salt than is 
contained in any other British spring. 

Mr. Tomkrns called attention to a mineral 





quantity was followed immediately by slight | water found at Brill, Oxfordshire, containing 
hemorrhage and scalding in passing water. | in the pint 10 grains of sulphate of iron, 115 
The directions he gave for injecting were, | grains of sulphate of lime, and some sulphu- 


that the patient should be seated on the edge 
of a bed, or be in the erect position; the 
glans penis should be moderately pressed by 
the circle formed by bringing the point of the 
index finger to the first joint of the thumb of 
the left hand. The bulb of the syringe 
might be introduced a quarter of an inch into 
the urethra, and the piston forced down 
rapidly by the index finger of the right hand, 
and allowed to remain a few seconds ; in this 
way no fluid would escape between the in- 
strument and the urethra. 

Some conversation afterwards followed on 
the use of injections of nitrate of silver in 
gonorrhoea, in which several members joined. 
Various speakers had found various quanti- 
ties of service. 

The Presipent in old gleets had used the 


| 


| retted hydrogen. 

The Prestpent remarked upon the annoy- 
|} ance sometimes occasioned by finding a mi- 
neral spring where pure water was sought 
for, and mentioned the Artesian well at the 
Barriére de Grenelle, Paris, which he had 
seen ; the water was thermal and milky in 
|appearance, from being almost saturated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Exposure 
to the atmosphere and agitation in large 
tanks had been proposed as a remedy, but he 
doubted how far it could be successful. 

Dr. LANnKEsTER, in reference to water con- 
| taining this gas, brought under notice the in- 
| vestigations of Professor Daniell upon sea- 
| water from the southern coast of Africa, as 
| reported in the “ Philosophical Magazine.’” 
| Hethought that the larger portion of the gas 





injection as strong as a drachm of the nitrate | which these experiments had indicated (in 
to an ounce of water, with good effect: much | one instance 40 cubic inches to the gallon), 
inflammation followed, and a cure was ef-| was due to its formation in its passage home- 
fected in several cases. wards, from the reaction between sulphate 

Mr, Harpine had used ten grains of the | of lime and vegetable matter, which on ex- 
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periment he had found to take place with 
greatest rapidity in closed vessels, The 
juxtaposition of carbonaceous and sulphate 
of lime strata in the Paris basin, inlike man- 
ner, explained the production of the sulphu- 
retted water alluded to by Dr. Bucknill. 
He thought that the theory which attributed 
the low fevers of marshy countries to this 
gas was unsatisfactory. He did not believe 
it to be so noxious an agent as was generally 
supposed. Typhus was unknown at Har- 
rowgate, Askerne, &c.; and Du Chatelet 
had remarked that the vicinity of the enor- 
mous cesspool of Paris was by no means un- 
healthy. 

Mr. Taytor thought Professor Daniell’s 
inferences were correct, seeing that the 
greatest quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
occurred in the sea during the rainy season, 
when the rivers brought down immense 
quantities of vegetable matter: that this gas 
existed in the water of those coasts at one 
time in greater abundance than at another, 
was evident from the copper sheathing of 
vessels being far more corroded at one season 
than another. 

Dr. R. Quatn did not believe that the ex- 
istence in the atmosphere of sulphuretted 
hydrogen could be in any way conducive to 
health. In support of Professor Daniell’s 
views, he referred to the analogy between 
the symptoms of poisoning by this gas and 
of the disease prevalent in the marshy dis- 
tricts of Africa. He alluded to the impuri- 
ties of the water supplied to London, and 
the mode proposed for purifying them by 
Professor Clark, of Aberdeen. Of its 
value in removing the animal and vegetable 
impurities there could be no doubt, or of the 
earthy matter for domestic and manufactur- 
ing purposes. But he believed that the con- 
sideration of how far the removal of the 
latter would affect the dietetic properties of 
the water well deserved the attention of the 
society. For his own part he was inclined 
to agree with the reasoning of Professor 
Clark, that those districts where there ex- 
isted but little chalk in the water were 
equally healthy with those where it existed 
in greater quantity, 

After some other discussion upon the sub- 
ject of contagion, in which Dr. C. Hare, 
Mr. Peet, Mr. Walker, and other members 
took part, the society adjourned, a paper 
having been first announced for next Friday, 
on the subject of transfusion, by Mr. Peet. 

[An interesting fact connected with the 
subject of the above report ought to have 
been stated to the society, and the mention 
of it might have created some degree of mirth 
even amongst the more grave portion of the 
assembly. All kinds of virtues are attri- 
buted to the spas,—cures of the most won- 
derful nature are alleged to have been 
effected by the medicinal and sanatory qua- 
lities of various mineral waters. Are they 
right who attribute the wonderful effects of 





visits to the spas to early rising, changes of 
diet, alteration of scene, new society and 
occupation, and the removal of the mind 
from the depressing agencies of domestic 
cares and anxieties? Verily, we suspect 
that these premises are just, and that their 
reasoning is sound. The laughable fact to 
which we refer is this, viz., that tons of the 
mineral salts which have been extracted 
from some of our English spas, were first 
manufactured by the wholesale chemists of 
London, and were then, by due conveyance 
of waggon, transmitted to those chosen 
springs upon whose healthful waters the 
GOLDEN GULLS of the Thames and other 
places fondly, gaily, and unsuspectingly 
luxuriate.—Eb. L.] 





BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Exeter Hall, Nov. 16, 1841. 

Dr. Wesster, President, in the chair. 
Tue minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

The deputation appointed at the last meet- 
ing of council, reported that they had an in- 
terview on Saturday, the 13th inst., with Sir 
James Graham, at the Home Office, when 
the following gentlemen attended : — Dr. 
Webster, President, Professor Grant, Mr, 
Davidson, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Henry Smith, 
Mr. Septimus Read, and Mr. C. H. Rogers 
Harrison, Hon. Secretary. 

The object of the deputation was to lay 
before her Majesty’s Government the present 
state of the profession and of the corpora- 
tions, as to medical practice, qualification, 
and government ; to explain the views of the 
association and of medical reformers ; and 
to ascertain whether the Government in- 
tended or were likely to bring forward any 
measure during the next session of Parlia- 
ment. The interview lasted an hour, dur- 
ing which these different points and several 
others were fullv discussed and explained to 
the honourable baronet. 

Sir James Graham stated that he took 
great interest in everything that concerned 
the profession, both on account of the public 
and the members themselves. That he had 
been a member of Mr, Warburton’s commit- 
tee, and that he considered the whole ques- 
tion to be a very important one. He was not 
aware that her Majesty’s Government would 
be able to bring a Medical Bill before Par- 
liament during next session, as there would 
most likely be several important questions 
brought forward of a general nature, and 
the Government could not pledge themselves 
to this subject, which was one of considera- 
ble difficulty, though the objects sought for 
by the deputation were reasonable and de- 
sirable, if they could be carried into practi- 
cal effect. 

On learning that the association had pre- 
pared a Bill, which they intended to bring 
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before Parliament, if the Government did 
not take up the question, and in favour of 
which they would be happy to have the 
sanction and support of Government, Sir 
James at once expressed his willingness to 
consider the Bill if sent to him, and he would 
give his individual opinion as to the parts of 
it he could support. 

The deputation then promised to forward 
the document through their secretary to the 
Home Office, and having expressed their 
thanks for the patient and courteous atten- 
tion which the worthy baronet had given to 
the subject, withdrew. 

A communication was read from Frederick 
Lawrance, secretary to the Commercial and 
General Life Assurance Annuity, Family 
Endowment, and Loan Association, wherein 
is stated that the directors of the above com- 
pany have resolved to remunerate medical 
men in cases of reference. 

Mr, Wallace (member of council) brought 
under the consideration of the meeting some 
abuses relative to coroners’ courts, showing 
the necessity and immense importance of 
medical men being elected to fill the office of 
coroners: the relation of one or two cases 
bearing on the subject elicited much interest 
from the meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned to the first 
Tuesday in December. 

*,* In the former part of the evening the 
committee on illegal practice sat and trans- 
acted business. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
CASE OF GEORGE ANTHONY. 
(Concluded from p. 165.) 

Noy. 2. The patient is doing very favour- 
ably. On the 30th of October a quantity of 
black grumous blood escaped from the 
tumour, followed by a very marked decrease 
in its size. 

3. After eating, a sudden gush of arterial 
blood took place from the wound in the fore 
part of the neck; the ligature being still 
firm, the hemorrhage was suppressed by 
plugging the wound ; the bleeding, however, 
recurred at different intervals, until the 
patient became exhausted, and died on the 
5th. 

Autopsy.—On making the post-mortem 
examination, a quantity of blood was found 
effused beneath the skin over the tumour, and 
in the substance of the sterno-cleido-mastoid 
muscle. The tissues around the wound for 
the placing the ligature on the carotid were 
much consolidated by effused lymph. Along 
the anterior edge of the sterno-mastoid muscle 
were situated three or four lymphatic glands, 
enlarged to about the size of a small walnut 
each, the lowest extending to within a quar- 
ter of an inch of the superior extremity of the 
incision ; these with several smaller glands 
entirely filled up the superior part of the 





great triangle ; the trachea being somewhat 
pushed to the left side, and the sterno-mastoid 
to the right. The internal jugular vein 
passed over the sterno-mastoid about half an 
inch internal to the puncture in the tumour, 
On removing the sterno-mastoid, sterno-hyoid 
and sterno-thyroid, with several glands and a 
portion of the clavicle and sternum, the inno- 
minata, carotid, and subclavian arteries were 
exposed. The ligature was found to have 
been placed on the carotid, a little above its 
origin from the innominata, the ligature 
being still retained by a small portion of the 
external side of the artery ; the proximal end 
of the artery was open, the distal end was 
closed by a firm coagulum. The tumour 
extended from the bodies of the vertebra be- 
hind, pushing forwards the carotid artery 
and internal jugular vein, above from the 
base of the skull downwards to considerably 
below the bifurcation of the common carotid. 
Over the anterior surface of the tumour could 
be traced the internal jugular vein, and the 
carotid artery free to about its point of divi- 
sion; the internal carotid appeared more 
firmly connected than the external. The 
vagus here issued from behind the tumour, 
The tumour with the heart and arteries were 
now removed. The cyst contained a quan- 
tity of grumous blood ; its interior resembled 
very much that of an abscess, being lined by 
a layer of loose flaky substance ; external to 
this was a layer of coagulable lymph. On 
passing a probe down the internal carotid 
artery, it passed with some difficulty through 
a small opening in the back part of the 
artery into the cyst. On laying open the 
internal carotid artery, all the coats were 
found to have been ulcerated through at a 
little above its origin from the common caro- 
tid. The opening was closed by a mass of 
coagulable lymph, with its margin smooth 
and defined. All the three coats of the artery 
were distinctly traceable up to the margin of 
the opening, and could be dissected and se- 
parated the one from the other; so that the 
three coats must have given way simulta- 
neously. 

Clinical Remarks.—On making additional 
remarks on this case, Mr. Liston observed, 
that from further accounts of the history of 
the case, from the age of the patient, and 
from the post-mortem examination, he was 
still more convinced that it was not a case of . 
true aneurism, but that the coats of the artery 
had suddenly given way by ulceration from 
external pressure: he also stated that Mr. 
Manning (one of his dressers) had informed 
him that two months back the boy was taken 
to the Islington Infirmary by the mother, who 
noticed a swelling in the same situation in 
the neck; it was perfectly movable, hard, 
and circumscribed, but painful to pressure, 
and being considered merely an enlarged 
cervical gland, it was ordered to be fomented. 
He further stated, that the collection in 
question must have commenced very deep in 
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he cellular tissue, behind the sheath of the 
vessels on the fore part of the vertebra. The 
poor boy had stated to him, that a sudden 
increase of the swelling took place, with an 
aggravation of the symptoms, a few days be- 
fore his admission. The position of the 
vessel stretched over the fore part of the cyst, 
accounted for the pulsation being felt so dis- 
tinctly in the course of the vessel ; the small 
size of the opening accounted for the indis- 
tinctness of the bellows-sound (the existence 
of which at all he begged to remind the 
pupils he had not been made aware of), and 
for the complete want of pulsation in the 
swelling itself at any other point. As it was, 
all had been done that could possibly be 
effected; the vessel had been tied under 
difficult circumstances, and the termination 
was to be regretted, though it could not be 
averted. No bad consequences had arisen 
from the puncture of the cyst. Had he, Mr. 
Liston, been aware of all the circumstances 
of the case, he would, if he had thought it 
necessary to make a puncture in order to 
confirm the diagnosis, have possibly made 
one of a smaller size. As it happened, no 
harm had resulted from the proceeding, as 
not even a drop of arterial blood escaped 
after the opening was closed. As regarded 
the ligature of the carotid, that was delayed 
so as to have a better light for the operation ; 
a very essential matter in cutting upon a deep 
vessel in a limited space: the operation 


might, perhaps, have been more easily ac- 
complished, had he followed the incision 
which he had recommended and practised 
for getting down upon the arteria innomi- 
nata, 


To the Editor.—Sir, At the school which 
I attend the lecturer on midwifery has lately 
published a book relating to the obstetric 
art, of which from time to time this session 
he has informed the pupils by such sentences 
as the following: “If you will consult my 
book you will find so and so;” “ I have de- 
tailed several such cases in my _ book ;” 
“You will find this subject particularly 
referred to in the chapter on this disease in 
my book,” &c. &c.; and this morning pro- 
duced a copy of his book from his pocket, 
and read several remarks and cases from it. 
The book may be a very good one, but the 
lecturer should not become his own bellman 
to announce what a wonderful egg he has 
hatched. I do not mention his name, nor 
that of the school, preferring this mode of 
giving him a friendly hint. If what should 
form a part of his lectures is only to be had 
in his book, a copy thereof should be given 
to each pupil as a thing already paid for. Or 
the book may contain the amount of the lec- 
tures; in which case the lectures are very 
dear compared with the price of the book. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, W.J.N.— 
Noy, 2, 1841. 





LUNATIC BALLS.—MOSAIC-CARPENTRY. 


BALLS IN LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Str,—Permit me the occupancy of a short 
space in your columns, to bear my testimony, 
humble though it be, to the gratifying scene 
I witnessed on Tuesday last. Like the 
great mass, I had once formed an opinion, 
that the conception of introducing non-re- 
straint intolunatic asylums, however humane, 
was utopian ; that opinion has undergone a 
total change. 

I was present at the Lincoln Asylum, at 
what is termed an “asylum ball.” It is 
utterly out of my power to give you a de- 
scription, which would fully convey what I 
saw and felt. There was a commingling of 
every grade and shade of lunacy, from those 
approaching convalescence to the most vio- 
lent; from the harmless to the occasionally 
most dangerous; from the humorous and 
amusingly eccentric to the hypochondriacal ; 
all joining merrily and happily in the dance, 
or looking on in quiet enjoyment of the 
scene. 

In addition to the inmates were several 
visitors of both sexes, whose natural alarm 
on such an occasion presently gave way 
| under the more powerful influence of asto- 
nishment; and a gradual perception of the 
safety of mixing with lunatics, kindly and 
humanely dealt by, in a well-conducted pub- 
lic asylum: so complete was the triumph 
over apprehension, that some of the ladies 
unhesitatingly accepted as partners in the 
dance those who were patients. 

On returning to my home, I could not but 
reflect on the moral of what I had seen; if 
I mistake not, herein lies a germ, from which 
will spring results even brighter than the 
abolition of instrumental restraint and of 
solitary confinement—vast as these advances 
are towards a thorough reform in our ““ic 
asylums, 

Your favourable reception of this letter, 
will encourage a future communication on 
the same subject, it being my determination 
to be present when another “ asylum ball” 
is permitted to the inmates, Yours respect- 
fully, 

A Convert. 

Lincoln, Oct. 28, 1841. 





MOSAIC-CARPENTRY ; 
OR THE 
NEW ART OF MEDICAL COMPOSITION. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 
Sir,—Will you concede to me a niche in 
that temple of fame, Tue Lancet, for the fol- 
lowing parallel ?— 
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Dr. Channing’s Remarks on Milton. 


“ We mean not, that Milton should have 
neglected the labours of his predecessors.” 


“ He taught and exemplified that spirit of 
intellectual freedom, through which all the 
great conquests of truth are to be achieved.” 


“ Far from regarding Milton as standing 
alone and unapproachable, &c.”’ 

“ We mean not to deny that these charges 
have some grounds, but they seem to us 
much exaggerated,” &c, 


“ And when we consider that the difficul- 
ties of Milton’s style have almost sealed up 
his prose writings, we cannot but lament the 
fastidiousness and effeminacy of modern 
readers.” 

“ Impose upon genius no strict laws, for it 
is its own best law. Let it speak in its own 
language, in tones which suit its own ear. 
Let it not lay aside its natural part, or dwarf 
itself, that it may be comprehended by the 
surrounding multitude. If not understood 
and relished now, let it place a generous con- 
fidence in other ages, and utteroracles which 
futurity will expound. We are led to these 
remarks, not merely for Milton’s justifica- 
tion, but because our times seemed to de- 
mand them. Literature, we fear, is becom- 
iag too popular. The whole community is 
now turned into readers, and in this we 
heartily rejoice ; and we rejoice, too, that so 
much talent is employed in making know- 
ledge accessible to all.” 


“ Without meaning to disparage the 
Treatis—E ON CurisTiAN Doctrine, we may 
say that it owes very much of the attention 
which it has excited to the fame of its 
author.” 


Dr. Carpenter’s Review of Hunter. 


“Tt has also been made a matter of com- 
plaint that Hunter should have been so little 
acquainted with the labours of his predeces- 
sors.” 

“ He taught and exemplified that spirit of 
intellectual energy, through which all the 
great conquests of truth have been and are 
to be achieved.” 

“ Far, however, from regarding Hunter 
as standing alone and unapproachable,” &c. 

“While we mean not, therefore, to deny 
that the charge which has been made has 
some grounds, we think at the same time 
that it has been much exaggerated,” &c. 

“When we reflect that the obscurity of 
Hunter’s style has deterred many from avail- 
ing themselves of his invaluable labours, we 
cannot but regret the fastidiousness and 
effeminacy of modern readers.” 

“‘ We would impose no over-strict laws on 
a great mind. We would let it address us 
in its own language, and in a tone which ac- 
cords with its own ear. If not understood 
at the time, let it look forward with a gene- 
rous confidence to the improvements of suc- 
ceeding ages, and utter thoughts which 
others in future years will unravel. We 
have been led to these remarks, not so much 
in vindication of Hunter, as that we think 
our own times seem to demand them. Me- 
dical literature is becoming, in some respects, 
too common and too popular. (?) The whole 
community is now turned into medical 
readers (!) With this we so far acquiesce ; 
nay, we rejoice that so much talent has been 
employed in making a certain kind of know- 
ledge accessible unto all.” 

“Without meaning to disparage the 
TREATISE ON THE BLoop AND INFLAMMA- 
TION, we may say that it owes very much of 
the attention it has excited to the previous 
fame of its author.” 


Those of your readers who may wish to see more of this “ new art,” may consult a work 


entitled, “ An Examination of Reviews;” 
York. Iam, &c. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1841. 


by Martyn Paine, M.D., A.M., of New 


Anti-Praciary, M.D., &e. 





ANTIQUITY OF SYPHILIS. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Sir,—The antiquity of the venereal dis- 
ease has long been a subject of discussion, 
and although much has been said and writ- 
ten upon it, the arguments on both sides 
seem so inconclusive, that it is hard to deter- 
mine on which side the truth lies. One of 
the strongest arguments against the antiquity 
of the disease is, that no ancient author has 
described such symptoms as nocturnal pains, 
disease of bone, &c., accompanying the sores 
of the genitals mentioned by them. The 38th 
Psalm appears to me to throw some light 
upon the matter. David, in that Psalm, 
evidently complains of some severe bodily 
affliction, brought upon him by his own folly. 
His sufferings gain no pity from his friends. 





On the contrary, he says, “ When my foot 
slipped they rejoiced greatly against me ;” 
and that his “ wounds stink and are corrupt,” 
and “ my loins are filled with a sore dis- 
ease.” 

David, although, in most respects, a most 
exemplary character, like other heroes, had 
his weak side in regard to women. I can- 
not, therefore, think that there is any im- 
piety in supposing that the disease which he 
laments in so pathetic a manner was the 
venereal disease. The parts of the Psalm 
which appear to indicate the secondary 
symptoms, are the 3rd, which states, that 
“there is no rest in his bones by reason of 
his sin ;” and the 10th, in which he says, 
“the sight of mine eyes is gone from me.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Bristol, A Mepicat STubent, 








PHYSICIANS’ FEES NOT RECO- 
VERABLE AT LAW. 


In the Court of Exchequer, on the 3rd 
inst., a motion was made by Mr. Crowper, 
the barrister, on behalf of Mr. Lawrence, a 
defendant in a late cause, for leave to enter 
a nonsuit, or else for a new trial, under the 
following circumstances :-— 

On the last Western circuit an action 
brought by Mr. Battersby was tried before 
Mr. Justice Mau e, for “ work and labour” 
done by Mr. B. (as an apothecary and sur- 
geon) for Mr. Lawrence, who, having been 
afflicted with disease of the heart, terminat- 
ing in dropsy, had been bled occasionally by 
Mr. B., and treated with medicines, ban- 
dages, and frictions. Before Mr. B. visited 
the patient, it was agreed that he should 
make every three visits for 11. 1s.; and it 
was “ understood” that in his attendance he 
should blend the character and duty of a 
physician with that of a surgeon. On these 
terms he proceeded for a considerable period, 
and ultimately claimed 571, as compensation 
for his services, to which Mr. Lawrence de- 
murred, and allowed an action to be brought 
against him, paying 10/. into court, and 
pleading that the plaintiff was not entitled to 
any further sum; but the jury thought other- 
wise, and returned a verdict for the whole 
571. The defendant being still dissatisfied, 
Mr. Crowper on the 3rd instant moved for a 


nonsuit, on the ground that Mr. Battersby 
having acted in the case as a physician, he 
was not entitled to recover damages for the 





claim he had made in that character ; it hav- 
ing been held in many cases at law, that the 
services of a physician were, like those of a 
barrister, honorary, and not the proper sub- | 


ject for an action. Mr. Crowper, moreover, 
contended that the jury had not, at the trial, 
before them facts in evidence whereby they 
could distinguish how much of the plaintiff’s 
services were performed by him as a physi- 
cian, and how much as a surgeon, and had 
thus given excessive damages. 

The Court, on the 3rd instant, were of 
opinion, that the plaintiff really had acted in 
the mixed character stated, and was, there- 
fore, entitled to some remuneration. But as 
the counsel had contended that the evidence 
at the trial did not on the face of it justify the 
jury in finding the amount claimed, there 
might be ground for a reduction of damages, 
and that arule nisi ought to be granted. 
Granted accordingly. 

This decision shows the opinion of the 


| favoured by fortune. 





Court, that the express agreement between 
the surgeon and the patient, that he should | 
act as a physician, did not remove the de- | 
fendant’s ground of objection, that the ser- 


PHYSICIANS’ FEES.—PROFESSOR SANSON. 


Mr. Lane has drawn our attention to a 
mistake in the advertisement of his lectures 
on Syphilis which issued from our office 
and was inserted in the daily papers of 
Wednesday and Thursday week, wherein 
was appended to the name ofthe lecturer the 
title of “ Assistant-surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital.” The error was occasioned by a 
misapprehension of the directions given by 
us to the publisher for preparing advertise- 
ments of the course, and was corrected imme- 
diately upon discovery. Mr. Lane was 
educated as a surgeon at St. George’s Hos- 
pital, and became a “ perpetual pupil” and 
a governor of that institution twenty years 
since; and, if the office could at all increase 
his high reputation, as it might enlarge the 
sphere of his utility and benevolence, he 
ought, for his own merits and fame, to be the 
occupant of the post to. which our publisher 
inadvertently appointed him. Mr. Lane was 
also formerly house-surgeon of the Lock 
Hospital, and has possessed every advantage 
which the ample practice of that important 
establishment could present toa diligent and 
accurate observer. It is almost unnecessary 
to state, that the mistake of the publisher 
was wholly irrespective of any and every 


communication which had been received by 
us from the lecturer, The second lecture of 
the course wiil be published in Tue Lancer 
of Saturday next. 





PROFESSOR SANSON, 


WE regret to have to record the death of 
M. Sanson, a surgeon of considerable cele- 
brity in Paris, and one of the professors of the 
Faculty of Medicine. M. Sanson was held 
in deservedly high estimation both by his 
compatriots and by the medical profession of 
this country. But celebrity and talent, we 
have too frequent cause to see, are not always 
Sanson passed his life 
in respectable poverty, and has scarcely left 
to his family the means of defraying the ex- 
penses of his funeral. A commission, con- 
sisting of Chomel, Rayer, and Rayer-Collard, 


has been formed for the purpose of collecting 


vices of a physician were, under general | by subscription a sum sufficient to erect a 
custom, honorary, and non-sustainable at law | modest mausoleum, as a tribute to his 
for debt ; and also that the claim of exemp- memory. Among the more prominent of the 


tion from debt to a physician for visits is re- 
garded by the judges in Exchequer, accord- 
ing to p as valid. 


subscribers, we see the names of Craveilhier, 
Dubois, Leroy d’Etiolles, and Michon, 





PRIZES.—BOOKS,—CORRESPON DENTS. 


MEDICAL REFORM, 


Plan of Medical Reform, and Reorganisa- 
tion of the Profession, without subverting the 
existing Colleges of Physic and Surgery. 
Addressed to the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. By Ricuarp CarMICHAEL, 
M.R.I.A., President of the Medical Asso- 
ciation of Ireland, Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine of France, 
&e. &e., and Consulting Surgeon of the 
Whitworth Hospital, Dublin. 

“ If the united voice of nearly all the indi- 
viduals who constitute the medical profession 
may be admitted as a just indication of the 
necessity for reform, nothing more need be 
said in proof of the existence of that neces- 
sity ; for that united voice is already raised 
in favour of the measure.” 

J. Kidd, M.D., Regius Prof. of Med. 
in the University of Oxford. 





Tue ANNUAL Prizes offered by the Society 
of Apothecaries for proficiency in the study 
of botany and of materia medica and thera- 
peutics were presented to the successful 
candidates, at the hall of the society, on the 
9th instant. The gold medal for botany was 
awarded by the examiner, Mr. N. B. Ward, 
to Mr. William John Preston, of University 
College, London. The medals for materia 


medica and therapeutics were awarded by 


the examiner, Dr. Copland, as follows :— 
The gold medal to Mr. Alfred Baring Gar- 
rod, of University College, London ; the first 
silver medal to Mr. George Johnson, of 
King’s College, London, and the second 
silver medal to Mr. John Thompson, of Uni- 
versity College, London. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Treatise on the Oleum Jecoris Aselli; or 
Cod’s Liver Oil, as a Therapeutic Agent in 
certain Forms of Gout, Rheumatism, and 
Scrofula: with Cases. By John Hughes 
Bennett, M.D. London: Highley, 1841. 
8vo. Pp. 180. 

Chemical Researches on Auscultation of 
the Respiratory Organs, and on the First 
Stage of Phthisis Pulmonalis. By Jules 
Fournet. Translated by Thomas Brady, 
M.B. Part 1. London: Churchill. 1841. 
8vo. Pp. 227. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We repeat that it is utterly impossible that 
we can publish a fiftieth part of the letters 
that we receive relating to the counter- 
practice of the druggists, and the present 
state of the law as it bears upon that body: 





at the same time we beg to state that we 
shall, on a future day, make selections from 
them, and therefore invite our readers and 
correspondents to favour us with a continua- 
tion of their suggestions and views. 

From what source does Mr. Hillcoat pro- 
fess to derive his one chief “ fact?” We be- 
lieve that he is deceived, and that evidence 
of its correctness cannot be quoted. If so, 
his theory follows his fact. 

A Sufferer.—We know of no physician in 
London who has acquired the peculiar spe- 
cies of fame which was coveted by Dr. R. 
Any one respectable practitioner who has the 
advantage of good common sense is as com- 
petent to advise the party as another, 

A Hater of Misrepresentation (University 
College Hospital)—We cannot condescend 
to notice the foul misrepresentations which 
are inserted in such a truly despicable publi- 
cation. They cannot injure any one. So 
really impotent and imbecile are such beg- 
garly slanderers, that a cur dog would not 
take the trouble to bark at them. 

Ignoramus.—Both, unquestionably. The 
word science is the generic term, and neces- 
sarily includes the theory, as well as the 
whole of the appliances. . 

The letter of Mr. M‘Clatchie next week. 

A Constant Reader.—It is not the business 
of this Journal to look after the supposed 
“ rights” of the tradesmen referred to, but to 
see that they do not assume duties which 
belong only to others according to law. 

Mr. Tovey’s letter, received. 

The letter of A many Years’ Subscriber 
announces facts which are now so univer- 
sally admitted that it would be superfluous 
to repeat them, unless to promote some novel 
end,—or a proposition that is more judicious 
than that of attaching the title of “ surgeon” 
to the name of one whose business it is to 
practise medicine, of which surgery is only a 
branch. 

E. H.—We have no means of making pri- 
vate inquiries on the subject, and a public 
one would be unwise. A spread of the know- 
ledge of the substance would lead to more 
harm than good, 

* The report of the registrar-general 
names the three healthiest counties in Eng- 
land as Middlesex, Essex, and Rutland. 

A Constant Reader.—Whether Mr. Vines 
is a chemist, or a regularly-educated surgeon, 
which our correspondent informs us that he 
is, and a practitioner of high respectability, 
we can assure the author of the note of 
Nov. 17, that no authenticated statement 
bearing in the slightest degree unfavourably 
on the character of that gentleman has been 
made to us for publication. Nor would any 
private transaction, however fully verified, 
obtain mention in our columns as the subject 
of a charge or accusation against any party. 

Communications have been received from 
Mr. Moore; Mr. Gray ; Mr. Sparkes; Mr 
Smith; Mr, Winfield; Dr. Searle, 








280 A TABLE OF MORTALITY FOR THE METROPOLIS. 
Showing the No. of Deaths from all Causes, Registered in the 5 Weeks, ending Saturday, Oct. 30, 18411. 
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